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WEEK 


h is probably been 


NEWS OF THE 


_— most in port 


the negative 


mt tact of thre week 
namely, that no serious opposition 


} 


has arisen here or abroad to the progress which the Govern- 


1erciore, 


ments concerned ought | 


Pact. Naturally, t) 


ari 


making with the Security 


attention at home has been 


mainly centred on our industrial troubles, which grow 
eraver as the weeks pass. The Mine-owners delivered on 
Tuesdav to the Miners’ Federation the formal notice of 


the termination, 
has been 
letter spoke plainly of the difliculty in finding new terms 
the of the 


the seven-hours day. 


on July 38tst, of the wages agreement, 


which n operation for a year. The covering 
men’s refusal even to con- 

Sut their 
representatives not help matters by saying, as Mr, 
A. J. Cook is reporte d, that this is a 


* * * * 


to propose In hack 


tension of 


sider an @xX 
will 


* declaration of war.”’ 


On Thursday, June 25th, Greece underwent yet another 
bloodless Pan- 
calos, the well-known leader of the militarist republicans, 
seized the War Office, while his ally, Admiral Hajikyriakos 
took command of the Navy. 
to Ndmiral Kondurictis demanding 


revolution. fortunately a one. General 


The General sent an ulti- 


matum the resigna- 
tion of M. Michalakopoulos and his Cabinet, who quickly 
The 


General's 


bloodshed,” 
the 
friends immediately proclaimed the revolution and took 
Salonika and Patras. The the 


aquiesced in order to “ avoid coup 


was well and thoroughly planned, for 


control in decision of 


revolutionary leaders was due to the expectation that 
ret 


General Kondylis would his way with the Govern- 
ment in the imposition of strong measures of discipline in 
the Army and the arrest of leaders of discontent. They 
who think that the 


Government acted weakly over the Yugo-Slav’s demands 


also count on support from thos¢ 


in control of the Salonika Railway. 
* x * + 
We referred a fortnight ago to the need Greece has for 
tent 
doubt that the revolution has brought her nearer t 


a peaceable and comp« Government, and we greatly 


) any 


thing. General Pangalos has not a 


the Chamber, 
to join the Government. 
the the Rey 


suspicions of Greek intenti 


such majority in 


nor has he persuaded iInen of experience 


He has with diffi ulty secured 


support of uublican Union. Yugo-Slavia’s 


ms become more acute and she 


SeCES negotiations over the Salonika 


an end put to tl 
The 


bored, as though the 


Railway. populat m seems uw net 


complace nt, 
held their Governm« 
| that 


not i vood 
military Chauvinism 


nts in 


Cvriie 


the \ should show 


wii hi 


little thi y may 


sign 


contempt. It is 


no resentment agau the 


prompts such a revolution. however 


believe in its ultimate suecess. 


There is little chan in the news from 


China, the centres of trouble at th i hit In the ea 

part of the week, the Riff attacks on the French li 

North of Fez were said to have slackened, but on Monda 
and Tuesday the French official re} spoke of rene { 
fighting. These oflici reports maintain a uniform! 
optinustie note; no Riff ttack tak teu Dut af 4 
heavily repuls ad; th have nol nowevel lave ia 
very real feeling ol anniet oth fh al | ] bran 

Alarming reports of sub intial Riff su i current 
The Daily Kepre , for im ce, publishes reports o hea V 
fichting at the South of ez which would indicate that 
Abdel Krim had be ible to raise yne of the hitherto 
friendly tribes and had obtained 1 position most menacing 


to the French communications Th Daily Te legraph 
has published interesting reports from an American 
correspondent who interviewed Abdel Krim, who was 
reported to have tal the line that he wished to drive 


I 
the French back behind the 
Abdel 


felt confident of reaching this objective 


river 


When that 


willing to negotiate 


Quergha. 

had been done Krim would be 
Hi 

quantities of modern 


| ul be 


d against them. 


for peace, 
erenades 


French 


as larg rifles, hand 


and several cannon n captured from thy 


and were how he in IS¢ 
* m 

The Riffs are report 
the French to fiehti 


are inde: d 


las saying that they prefer fighting 
the Spanish. The 
but their Se 


when their officers have been killed. 


French oflicers 
negalese black troops 
The 


are very poor but the 


superio 
break at once 


‘ . : 
the other hand, 


Spanish officers, o 
European troops under them fight bravely even when 
their officers have been killed. The position is evidently 
still one of anxiety, and we cannot help feeling that the 


French will be wise to come to terms with Abdel Krim, 
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if that is possible. We suppose, however, that this would 
damage their prestige in North Africa. Still, unless they 
contemplate a real penetration into Riff country, which 
seems hardly possible, they will have to open negotiations 
sooner or later. French representatives are conferring 
with the Spanish Government in Madrid, and on June 26th 
notified the Powers of their agreement in regard to the 
naval blockade of the Riff coast. We trust that they will 
reject any suggestions to send troops into Tangier, and 
thus tempt Abdel Krim to disregard the neutrality which 
it desires to maintain, and must maintain if the new 
Constitution is to have a chance of success. 


* * ok * 


In China there is even less change than in Morocco. 
On Monday it is true, a note was addressed to the British 
and French consuls by the Canton Government demand- 
ing a British apology for the Shameen affair and the with- 
drawal of all ships from local waters and a payment of 
compensation for the loss of life and property. The 
consuls have not replied to this note. Mr. Chamberlain 
stated on Wednesday that the Diplomatic body at Peking 
were in consultation on the recent Chinese note demanding, 
amongst other things, the complete abnegation of extra- 
Washington, the Daily Telegraph 
reports, is anxious that the reply should indicate that the 


territorial privileges. 


Powers are sympathetic towards China’s desire for fewer 
restrictions on her sovereignty, but are anxious that she 
should show signs of being capable of shouldering the 
heavy responsibility of looking after the treaty ports. 
* x * x 

In the north Chang Tso-lin, whom we take to be really 
the most powerful man in China, has not made any move 
lately, but his troops at Tientsin have been arresting 
Bolshevists and Communists there. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
however, whom we take to be a rival rather than a col- 
league of Chang, has issued a verv_ bellicose message, 
avowing his intense nationalism. Meanwhile the general 
situation in Hong Kong, Shanghai and all the other ports 
the strike con- 

On the other 


hand, there have been no further outrages on the persons 


seems to be neither worse nor better: 


tinues, as does the anti-forcign agitation. 


of foreigners and no civil violence. But the position 
undoubtedly remains menacing. 
* * * * 

M. Caillaux is still struggling with adversity. His 
Finance Bill, however, has been passed in the Chamber 
and the Senate. The French Government has to find 
very large sums to mect various blocks of short term 
loans and bonds that mature this year, and the fresh 
expenditure in Morocco must be very heavy. He has 
had to consent to the permanence of the inflation of 
four milliards, which in April he said should be tem- 
porary, and even increase it by authorizing the Banque 
notes. He finds it 
necessary to tempt investors to reinvest the money now 


to issue further six milliards of 


in loans to be paid off by issuing a new loan with a 
guarantee of interest to be paid at the parity of the 
dollar at the date of issue. This is the first public 
confidence in the franc. We 


confession of want of 


deplore the necessity but approve the determination 
to face disagreeable realities. On Wednesday the frane 
was quoted at 108 to the £ 
a ck * OK 

The Budget passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, June 25th. During the debate 
Mr. William 
informed speech, not upon the details of the Finance 
Bill, but 


also uttered a warning that the debts of local authorities 


Graham made an_ exceptionally well- 


upon the importance of British credit. He 


would raise further demands uponsthe Treasury unless 


ae 


social services were to suffer. He implied that we 


ought to get a much better return than we do from 
local expenditure. Mr. Churchill has certainly had a 
great success in carrying his Budget through. He 


claimed to have introduced Colonial Preference without 
imposing taxes; to have levied no taxes except for 
revenue, and none upon food. Lord Hugh Cecil had 


urged drastic economy and denounced restrictions, as 


in the Nottingham lace trade, as a means of increasing 
wealth. Mr. Churchill pleaded the old difficulty of 
economy in the face of the demands of the spending 
departments. 
+” « * os 

The Bill was sent to the Upper House and received 
on Tuesday last its second and third readings. Lord 
Oxford took the opportunity to make a sound speech 
on Free Trade and economy. He considered that thi 
limit of taxation had been reached. Lord Arnold on 
behalf of the Labour Party regretted the return to the 


Gold Standard. Lord Salisbury claimed that it had 
prevented disaster by saving our exchange. Earlier 
in the afternoon the Lords gave a second reading te 


the Honours Bill, which was practical! 
the Bill introduced in 1923 upon the 


a repe tition ol 


Report of th 


Royal Commission. There was no controversy and the 
debate was only enlivened by Lord Ni on’s invitatio1 
to any members of the House whose honours had beer 


criticised to rise up and describe what had taken place 
No nobie lord accepted the invitation. 
* * * 

On Monday Mr. MacDonald moved a vote of censure 
on the Government for their failure to deal with unem 
ployment. He made a critical but remarkal 
speech. The Prime Minister pointed out that the recent 
increase in unemployment figures was almost entirely 
contined to the coal and the few “ he industries 


also that emigration stopped ten vear » and had not 


nearly reached pre-War figures since. ‘Two satisfactor 
points were the increase of employment on the land 
due to beet-sugar cultivation and that, in finance, we 


had the lowest Bank Rate of all Europe exe 


ex-neutrals, Holland and Switzerland Mr. Baldwin 
spoke strongly on the need for mors ence in industry 
and recorded the long tale of research work now going 
on with support from the State, including research into 
the low temperature carbonizaticn of coal, and he 
promised an enquiry into the film industry. He asked 
the House to consider the question of ibsidies in some 
form or another to the “heavy” industries, saying 
frankly that his own mind was not made up. The 
motion was lost by a majority of 230 vote 
* vk x 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the H us of Com nons 


went into Committee to discuss the n 


Pensions Bill. 


A good deal of acrimony was aroused, if it was not sim 


lated, among the speakers of the Labour Party upon the 


contributory. 


main principle that the scheme should b 


Their amendment was rejected by 266 votes to 131. 
J 


Tuesday's session in the Upper House was made the 
occasion for Lord Balfour to explain at Lord Haldane’s 
request the new Committee of Civil Research. He 
regarded it as analogous to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, as though that Committee were beating its 
swords into ploughshares. It would have no executive 
power except through the Cabinet. On Wednesday he 
vigorously defended the Government's proposals for the 
extensions at Singapore. 
‘ * * 

At a meeting organized by the Lea of Nations 
Union on Thursday, June 25th, Lord Cecil referred to 
the unfortunate effect abroad of our rejecting the Drat't 
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Treaty of Mutual Assistanet and the Protocol, but he Monday and Tuesday The worst damage seem ) 

gave his blessing to the new Security Pact as a genuine have been due to the burst of al rvoir dam. Met 

step towards safeguarding peace. et believed that we fully the loss of life twel persons are rr ported killed 

ought to go at least so lar as that, but permanent peace was less than might ha heen expected Irom the accou 

would depend upon limitation and reduction ot arma- of the immense destruct of buildings in the oid coa 

ments. Lord Grey followed hin, saying that isolation town of Santa Barba 

3s; now impossible tor us He feared that Egypt, Turkey * * 

and China regarded European prestige more lightly The centenary ol rm locomot on British railwa 
celebrated t! week and we ] iblish an arti 


since the War. The clear declaration that he de manded is being 


should only on t he subject. Th ( ines ol iil due to the I pid 


of the G ywernment was that Great Britain 
fight (1) in self-detenet and (2) toi the Covenant of the circulation of passens d voods are quite incaleulabl 
League of Nations with the principle and practice of through quickening development in countless direct 
arbitration. Mr. Clynes joined the other sp ikers mm The liveliest record { have vet sé 1 ol the con 
their hope that Germal would soon enter the League. and progress of rail teal and electric, 1s to } 
a 4 : * found in a supplement to the curr mber of Pune 
On Monday last, the King accompanied by the Queen, contributed by “C. 1. G who has already extracted 
} social history 1 Pi h 


declared open the n oflices of the Canadian Governh- from. old volumes Va 
Vodern England ur. P h began his gio 


ment. Th building of Sir Robert Smirke which forms Hlistory of g 

the western side ol Trafalgar Square, and was known for ous career just before t! railway speculation wna 

so long by Civil Servants and others as the Union Club, became acute : he had a le sympathy \ ith promoter 

has been taken over al d adapted for the use of the High as had the Duke of W neton, whose letters we pr! ed 
of in May last, saying ib) ty “* These Rail Roads are i 


Commissioner, tor emigration offices and the scores 
Punch was more pointed in his 


ecneral rank Jobs 


other purposes for which each great Dominion now finds 

it necessary to have a central place of business 1n London. allusive way. As always, Punch 1n controversy tak 

At the request o! Mr. Larkin, the High Commissioner, first. the side of any opp ced against any oppressor 

His Majesty unlocked the door and declared the building secondly, ol the publ against any exploiter. The 

open Im a speech ¢ congratulation and good wishes reproduced illustratio! from Leech and Keene down 
home and to living artists, even familiar to many, ar quite 


in which he spoke for the whole Empire at 
delightful. 


overseas. 
Po of * * * 
Until last week th Liberal Party in Nova Scotia had A tiresome hoax wa perpetrated upon us last week 
when the pushing agen of an American motion picture 


for forty-three years, but in the elections 
three Liberals film schemed 

The Labour escorted from 
British Territorial troop 
question had pres 


been 1n pow? r 


to the Provincial House ol Commons to advertise his wares by having them 


and forty Conservatives. Southampton and through London by 
Rhodes, a Conservative The oflicer commanding the 
new Govern- troops 1 


to outside the curious V rid of film 


were returned 
Party fared very badly. Mr. 


mably lived innocently 


lawver and former Sneaker, 1s forming a 
production where even 


political houleversement seems to us 





ment. This 
indicate a healthy dissatisfaction with the political the languagt used 1 trange to most of us Ile wa 
-onditions, brought about by the long undisturbed cngaged in a recruit! campaign and believed that hts 
power of one party. It also shows a determination to men would be photo nhed in various aspect which, 
tolerate no longer the strikes—particularly 1 the Cape when seen at moving pieture theatres, would be attractiv' 
Breton coal mun which have done so much harm The object ol the cunning American however, was to 
to the Province. It 1s also probably a protest against advertise his film; puctures wel ppare tly to be mad 
the Dominion G« rnment over what the Maritime showing its importa to, he so immense that the British 
States believe to ! unfair treatment re ved at its Armv took care oO} +! The War Office, howevel em 
hands to have given him tter sense OL pro} rtiol ind to 
* * c + } , | 
have } ) O cH 
Tl iF ternat | Chamb ¥ ol Commerc a bodv 
4 | believ« kely to grow In importance and Last week t] \ \ team beat th 131 n 
i ( net t week in Bruss¢ Is. Great Britain Army team at polo pv! were said to be better 
i Ir. Walter | received a compliment when that than those w siaihes. probab British 
leat 1 banker W elected Pre sident oi Chamber. bl vod can b tra ; aigr ' I victors 
a é . = of the French Committ ce, said were in their turn } t] ahpur teal yvunted 
we q e from tl Times report of June 27th): ~ We on Waler pont Prest n Ameé {er 
th 1 es ol re sentment born ol the War; wotlk the open chat p nad ¢ r om SwEee tion 
e 1 open t hook ol international coll horation.”’ is that he bread Cornwall At Wimbiedon, where 
Mak 1 allowai - for the influence ol the company the | , tennis t i { mor ( it 
in \ h h found | mself, we see here a wnlenuni than ever, th \ I a it he ( ted thy 
advan in such nublic declaration of a Irenehman ol jurore |} wr atta ale hich went to the mcont 
M. Ciémentel’s dist nouished and important record, The parably agi vt lel / make : omy 
Ire) i} del gation Iso declared its ce sit¢ to SCC (,overi- t il ? although ! . G | i » rem { Nom 
ments enter into negotiations with a view to the settle- this year. Po jud os 1 study of the jour us that 
meni ol inter-A | ed debts. This publicly and formally educat ou pub ‘ sana tl =" its seem lar more 
express d_ realization ol present conditions 1S also deplorable than dling of our export trad 
welcome. Sir Josiah Stamp spoke with authority on , 
the diffi ult probl ae the transfer of rep tration pay- Jank Rate, 5 pe nt chan 1 from 4 per cm on 
nscihe . Mareh 5th, 19295 \\ Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
* * * * 997; on Thursda \ c DDS i ar ago LOU ij. funding 
;, Toan (4 per cent.) ¥ on Thursday 863; 08 Thursday 
We offer our sympathy to the United States when week 8357; a year a 88 Conversion Loan (3) pe! cent.) 
that the coast of California was on Tl day 7 t} sda week 74 a yeur 


we record with great reeret 


was visited by a series of severe earthquak 


e shocks on ago 774. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


LONDON SQUARES IN SUMMER TIME 


jo important communications in regard to the 

Square Gardens of London have appeared during 
the past few days. The first was an appeal to prevent 
the Gardens being built over when the leases fall in, 

The second communication proposes—-in our corres- 
pondence columns— that during the months of August 
and September, when the people of the residential 
Squares are away on their holidays, the Garden Com- 
mittees should follow the example of the Benchers of the 
Temple and Gray's Inn and allow the children who have 
to make holiday in London to use the Gardens, 

Anyone who has imagination enough to think out the 
consequences of keeping the garden gates locked during 
the school holidays must feel a shadow fall across his own 
holiday plans and hopes. Think of children, released 
from school but with no playground but the street, 
peering from the hot and dusty roadway through the iron 
railings into the paradise of green sward and leafy shade ! 

I do not want to paint a sentimental picture, or to be 
tragic or even lachrymose about the matter. The Square 
folk, however, know so little about London in August and 
September that one must remind them that the time 
when they do not want their gardens, and never dream 
of entering them, is the very time that the children of the 
This boon to the children of London, 
for one must not exclude the 


poor want them. 
und also to their parents 
mothers and fathers —could be given with the very 
minimum of inconvenience to the owners of garden rights 
and the very maximum of convenience to their poorer 
Surely the great majority of people who 


D 


neighbours. 
have their attention drawn to these facts will desire to 
take appropriate action. Think for a moment of the 
fresh, keen winds that blow on Scottish moors, the shades 
of Swiss or of Northern forests, the blue depths of glacier 
ice, the shining snow fields, the flower-damasked pastures 
of the Alps, the azure seas of the Cornish, Welsh, and 
West Highland coasts, and the cliffs or wastes of sand 
that stretch from Felixstowe to Cape Wrath. Will not 
these delights be heightened by the thought that the 
doors of those little paradises which seem so poor and 
scanty compared with such horizons as I have named 
stand open to bid weleome to the children of the streets ? 
There will, I am sure, be many whose hearts will be 
pierced as by a sword with the thought that they had 
neglected to do something which they might have done 
to give a share, however small, to those who cannot see 
the sun set behind the mountains, or sink its full orb in 
the stream of ocean, 

Nothing ts more delightful than to watch one’s own 
children or grandchildren holiday-making. Is that joy 
going to be enhanced by the thought of the locked 
Square Garden? Are we going to let some new Meg 
Merrilies shake our hearts with the dreadful taunt 
“Thousands of sordid holidays have been rendered 
more sordid by your indifference. See if your own 
are any the brighter.” 

There are two objections which may arise in the 
minds of people who, like myself, live in a Square and 
pay their two guineas a year for the upkeep of the 
Gardens and would, if possible, like to see them used 
in August. One is, will not the opening, at any rate 
of the smaller Square Gardens, involve a great deal 


of damage to the grass and trees and so perturb the 
minds of the Committees who are responsible for their 
upkeep to the lease-holders? The other question is, 
will rot this opening of the Square Gardens to the children 


of the poor in holiday time involve an admission that 
the Gardens are not the private property of the lease- 
holders as long as their leases last, and so the value of 
their properties be decreased? ‘* When once the Gardens 
have been opened, it will be impossible ever to close 
them again. But this means a most serious loss to the 
people who have bought or taken houses in Squares 
with the special object of having a place where their 
children may play free from any risks of interference 
or dangers of infection, moral or physical.” 

The answer to the first question is to be found in the 
action of the Benchers of the Temple and of Gray’s 
Inn. I believe I am right in saying that the damage 
difficulty has not arisen, although in these cases the 
test is far more severe than it would be in most West 
End Squares. Gray’s Inn is, of course, situated in a 
very poor neighbourhood, and the Temple Gardens 
have no big park spaces nearthem. St. James’s Park, the 
Green Park and the Gardens of Chelsca Hospital would 
relieve the pressure upon the Belgravian parks; but 
in the case of the Temple Gardens there are none of 
these counter-attractions. Except for the attenuated 
gardens on the Embankment, there are no open spaces 
near them. But even assuming that some damage 
would occur there is no ground for a veto. In the 
case of a Square Committee anxious on this point, it 
would be perfectly easy to give a guarantee, and assur- 
ances that they should be put to no expense, and that 
breakages, if any, should be at once and adequately 
repaired. The thin end of the wedge argument is here 
quite unimportant. The invitation to the children to 
come into the Gardens in holiday time could be worded 
in such a way that it could not be take involving 
the admission of a public claim to access. 

Finally, I want to point out that the idea that the 
children of the Square householders might > undesir- 


able acquaintances in the Gardens, assuming such children 


to be in London in August and September answered 
by the fact that they would be no more exposed to 
disagreeable encounters in the Square Gardens than 
in the Roval parks. As it is, the children’s nurses, 
governesses, and even the fathers and mothers of the 
well-to-do often freely let them play 1 the parks or 


Kensington Gardens, and treat the dread of infection 
as a spectre, not a reality. 

I feel sure myself that all that is needed is for one 
Square to set the example for August and September 


opening. Very soon it will be universally followed, 
and people will wonder with a blush that they used to 
be so inconsiderate. 

May I end by an appeal to the Chairmen and Garden 
Committees who may feel inclined to move in the matter, 
or to consider it, to communicate with the Editor of the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 (marked 
Any reply or request for infor- 
the Committee 
formed out of the Secretaries of the five London Societies 


* London Squares ”*)? 
mation will at onee be forwarded t 


and Associations who have signed the letter in to-day’s 
Spectator. Obviously, if anything is to be done this 
year, as I hope it may, the sooner action taken, the 
better. J. St. Lor Srracury. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Postal Subscribers who change their addresse x who while 
travelling desire thei: copies of the paper to be sent to 
a temporary address, are asked to notify the Spectator 
Office not later than the first post on Wednesday of each 
weel. Notifications marked ** Change of Address” on the 
CNT elope should be sent to The Subse pt Lk pt., the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
Subscribers’ names should be written in BLOCK LETTERS. 
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EUROPE TO-DAY monev is not enough; that the astute schemes of the 
; “ s : Comite des Forges and others are more luable, but ill 
: ieperen is gloom enough at home and abroad. Grim | N . | ; =p ‘tio as 
. P af one not enough, Nothing will be enough for salvation that 
events throw shadows in Asia and Africa. Chreat-  . . ‘e : ei — ; 

A ° 1 } IS galied by dominati nn not by co-op ration. Fran 
ening tendencies can be discerned by those who seck . a, . : 
. ? ee ey is in trouble again and knows it. She feels that Europe’s 

them throughout Europe, while in Great Britain the I 

vital to | r. Her 


despondency over our material conditions is the deepest 
known for a Yet 
streaks of light which ought to promise better things, 
that be of wider effect than the 
tyrannies that oppress us, the unce:tainties that bring 


century. we see through the clouds 


improvements will 


us near to despair. The signs we see are of good will and 
confidence which have been lacking for a decade. If 
they do not return, we are lost morally and materially. 
But we believe that the at 
any time since the Peace Treaties disappointed the hopes 
that we had rashly encouraged. If good will and confi- 
left the like Astraea, return, 
security, progress, exchange of products will begin to 


signs are more visible than 


dence, which world then 


flow from them ; and the words of a 
Security Pact their symbols. 

The first : that 
cheered everyone in February. Germany, of whom we 
still by habit think as either bullying or cringing, as 
blustering so tactlessly that even would-be friends cannot 
Government of 


they are realities, 


sign this vear was one should have 


help her; Germany with an unstable 


apparently second-rate men unable to gain the support 
of a great part of the 
powerful rule is needed to pull her together after defeat ; 


nation just when a national and 


Germany advanced spontaneously, almost graciously, 


with her proposals for the Security Pact. She offered 
to bind herself voluntarily to sections of the Treaty 
which she signed involuntarily, even to renunciation of 
all hope of regaining Alsace and Lorraine. And_ her 
Pact presupposed a Rhineland Pact to carry out 
Sections 42-44 of the Treaty, implying a demilitarized 
zone all in German territory. She made no demand, 
though she may have hopes that some of the zone may lie 
across her frontier. And how was her offer received 
by the ex-enemies concerned, by France and by Belgium, 


was received 
and reasonable We 


it can be discovered in the White 


who savs “ ditto” to her great Ally > i 


in a businesslike manner. do not 
like all France’s views th 
Paper, parti ularly her views that spring from her policy 
But the tone and spirit of the corre- 
refreshing. In the we 
have seen to Germany worded by 


Frenchmen, proclamations for instance to Rhinelanders 


in Mastern Kurope. 


spondence were new and past 


pronouncements 


or Silesians, couched in glowing terms of unexceptional 
did not ring true, and they were 
action. The 
her statesmen ring differently We have 
When the cock has crowed 
When 


benevolence. But they 
| 


evnieally, even brutally, flouted in words 


ol now. often 


been impatient with France. 
blatantly 


we have wanted to stop our ears. 


cruel Latin logic argues that obviously when his enemy 
is down that is the best moment for a sensible man to 
kick him, we feel that we can help no more. When 
our Ally airily treats debts as not existing, we feel that 
she is “ impossible.” Who or what, then, has brought 
about a great change? We attribute it partly to M. 
Herriot and M. Painlevé; perhaps M. Briand has done 


are two 


Abdel 


to But 


attribute the greatest share 


than either encourage it. there 
others to whom we 
Joseph Caillaux. 


being lost in the sands of Morocco, 


more 
Krim and 

Men and money art 
and so far nothing is being gained, just when France can 
least afford either; and Frenchmen realise that they do 
not see the that trouble. 
their financial plight and pin their faith to M. Caillaux, 
whom for other reasons they would not welcome as their 
He has made his colleagues and his countrymen 
the of paper 


end of At home they realise 


saviour. 


see that comfortable internal circulation 


ea ey : 
good will and confidence aré appeals, 


troubled to our hearts. 


reasonableness is not 


like a woman's, are irresistible 


But 
Latin 


on it 


a lasting quality in women or 


races, and for everybody’s sake we must scize 
while it lasts. So far France has taken the British 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech of last week was warmly received in Paris 


Berlin. 


demands in regard to the P: 


ct admirably. 


This should encourage 
him to continue firmly on the same course. At home, too, 
he has general support even from who 
that the Treaty of Mutual Assistance or the Protocol 
for 


and most respectfully in 


those believe 


would have served us better. A few still stand out 


isolation, but would they approve the corollary, with- 
drawal from the League of Nations? We cannot with 
honour, or even with safety (such is the irony of words), 
carry to extremes the mottoes * Safety First ” or “ Sinn 


Fein.” The need is to choose wist ly where to draw the 
line, admitting that ther be to 
taken unless we control the actions and passions of all 
the 


as possible to the line already drawn for us by the Covenant 


must risks of war be 


world. The line should in our opinion be as near 


of the League. We believe that Mr. Chamberlain too 
wants to shift it as little as may be. If he is firm and 
sympathetie with Fran that is where the line will 
be drawn. 
THE CRISIS IN) THE CHURCH 
[We hope to publish nex \ k a furtl articl mm thi ubjyect 


Bi hop Gore. Kp S) 


by 
6 ler have been many controversies in the Church 


of England during i vears to which men 


he past fifty 


have referred as being critical and as jeopardizing her 


future. The language of exaggeration may often have 
been used, as happens when we see something which 
we love in danger. To-day, however, it Cannot be an 
exaggeration to say that the Church of England, as we 
have all been brought up to know and to reverence her, 
is threatened. The danger strikes at the very basis 
upon which our National Church has been reared. 

It is a very diflicult and delicate subject to write 


vuse, though we are sensible of the gravity of 
we feel that bitte: 
We fully acknowledge that those who, in our 
are trying to undo the work of the Reformers, 


the National 


olten ol 


about, bee: 


the crisis, words would be quite out 


of place. 
judgment, 


and therefore to destroy thi character of 


. 
ol g! 


Church, are at sine rity, very great 
ability and nearly always of great spiritual force. There 
world that ean afford 
to stir up theological hate against any who profess and 


eall Christians. What is all 


things is that spirit of toleration and mutual forbearance 


men 


is not so much religion in th we 


themselves needed above 


which is breathed in every part of the Book of Common 


All the same, 


upon 


unless we preserve and maintain 
the Church of 


no possibility of saving that com- 


Prayer. 
the foundation 
built, there 
prehensiveness without which a ‘* National Church” is 
The Pray r Book was framed 
destroy its principles we 
That 


things 


which England is 


will be 


a contradiction in terms. 


in order to unite and il we 


destroy the possibility of continued unity. is the 


We 


peace P and 


whole point. would give way on most for 


the 
that everybody who i 
Church should hav 
But we cannot sign away the Constitution which makes 


sake of we desire nothing more than 


a member of the family of the 


reedom to worship in his own way. 


both freedom and unity simultaneously attainable. 


As was pointed out recently in the remarkable circular, 
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entitled “ A Call to Action,” what is at stake as a result 
of the present controversies and movements within the 
Church of England is nothing less than the historical 
character of the Church. Where is the centre of 
authority ?. The Reformers laid it down that the Bible 
was the final test of truth and that everything necessary 
for the Christian life was to be found therein. The 
party which calls itself Anglo-Catholic exhorts Church- 
men to submit themselves, not to the Church of England 
as constitutionally established in this country, but to 
imperfectly defined tradition of international 
Catholicism. It places this tradition above the legally 
constituted authority. Anglo-Catholics do not respect, 
even if they do not actively dislike, the Reformation. 
Many 
of them insist, too, upon the importance of practices such 
as Mariolatry, the Mass, the control of the priests over 
conscience, and the suppression of private judgment, 
against which the Reformers fought with all the emphasis 
of which they were capable. 


some 


They regard it as a rather unfortunate incident. 


Now let us repeat that we do not recommend for a 
provided that the principles of the Reform- 
that anybody should be deprived 
of any teaching or any rites from which he may obtain 
spiritual comfort. In large towns, of course, forbearance 
is particularly easy. One has to do little more than 
cross the street to find that kind of service which is 
desired. In country districts where only one church 
supplies the needs of a great variety of persons, the 
problem is much more difficult. There the profound 
wisdom of the Church of England in providing what 
may be called the greatest common measure of ritual 


moment 
ation be preserved 


and dogma is, as it were, epitomized and symbolized. 
By far the most remarkable characteristic of the Church 
She 


an institution virtually co-extensive with the nation— 


of England is her comprechensiveness. stands as 
a family to which every British subject belongs by right 
unless he expresses the wish, as he has a perfect right 
to do, not to conform. 
This 


and compromise for the 


comprehensiveness which pestulates restraint 


sake of ensuring unity and 


perhaps 


national posse ssion Is } 


holding together a great 
expressed more perfectly in what ts called The Preface— 
written in the reign of Charles I].—than in any other 
“Jt hath been the wi 
of the Church of England,” says that wonderful mani- 
festo, 


Liturgy to keep the mean between the two extremes, 


part of the Prayer Book. dom 


‘ever since the first compiling of her publick 


of too much stiffness in refusing and of too much casiness 
in admitting any variation from it.” It goes on to 
point out how the Church, though vielding to alterations 
in the Prayer Book which were demanded from time to 
time, contrived that its character as determined at the 
Reformation stand “ firm and 
withstanding all the vain attempts 
assaults made against it by such men as are given to 


should unshaken not- 


and impetuous 
change, and have always discovered a greater regard 
to their own private fancies and interests than to that 
duty they owe to the publick.” 
that the general aim of the revisers has been “* not to 


Later the Preface says 


gratify this or that party in any of their unreasonable 
to do that, which to our best 
standings we conceived might most tend to the preserva- 
tion of peace and unity in the Church.” Finally, the 
writers say that although they know that it is impossible 


demands; but under- 


to please all, “‘ owing to the variety of apprehensions, 


humours and interests,’ they nevertheless have good 
hope that what is presented in the revised Prayer Book 
will be “ accepted and approved by all sober, peaceable 
and truly conscientious sons of the Chureh of England.” 


The truth is that in the past conscientious divisions in 


—— 


the Church cut even deeper than they do to-day; yet 
for the sake of peace, and in order to keep the Chureh 
national, restraint was exercised and the principles of th 
Reformers—amazingly well suited to the genius of th 
English people—kept her comprehensive. Are we t 
believe that there is really less power of tolerance, less 
good will, less restraint, less sense of discipline to-day 
than there used to be? We cannot believe it. 

The comprehensiveness of the Church of England 
has been made possible more by the alliance of Stat; 
and Church than by any other single expedient. Wi 
know enough of history not to be unduly astonished or 
distressed at the 


persons. 


exclusiveness of clerically-minded 


After all, that exclusiveness is often—indeed 


gencrally—only a sign of intense conviction. One man 
wants to force another into the path of truth only in 
order that the other man may be kept sound and safe. 
The organizers of the Inquisition themselves were moved 
by no less admirable a motive. But it accords with the 
English genius that no spiritual ruler should be regarded 
as infallible. On several occasions within modern times 
clergy of the Church of England were allowed to remain 
within the fold only as the result of rulings by an outside 
and perfectly impartial tribunal—to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. But for the decisions 
of that lay committee the Church might easily have lost 
such men as Kingsley, F. D. Maurice and Colenso. Again, 
without the Establishment there would be no possibility 
of real comprehensiveness. We understand, and_ in 
some measure sympathize with, the heartburnings caused 
in the Church when the State seems to be indifferent to 
or to retard reform. Yet in our judgment the price is 
By having an Established Church 
we definitely connect the State with the profession of 
Christianity. We say in effect: ‘“* We are 
nation. From Christianity we derive all our inspiration.” 


wit, 


well worth paying. 
a Christian 


from all concern 
rf the 


of 
State and not from the point of view of the Church. 
| 


It is a signal error to divorce the Stat 


in religion. We say this from the point of view 


Among many of those who demand Disestablishment 
to-day we are accustomed to mect tl strangely co 
tradictory argument that the Church does not sullicicntly 
identify herself with political and economic progres 
We venture to say that if these persons had never heard 
of the Establishment they would be driven to invent it 
as the best means of connecting re! n with publi 
affairs, They would want to begin by forcing Gove 
ments to profess themselves Christian. 

We are often told that those who wish to undo the 


work of the Reformation are now in the ascendant within 
the Church. 


virtue of ability, carnestness and enere 


They may possibly be in ascendant by 
But we cannot 
believe that they outnumber, or anything like outnumber, 
those who desire that the main principles of the Reforma- 
tion and of the Book of Common Prayer should remain 
as they are. It is diflicult to arrive at any 
the subject. With a 


our readers as to the exact position w: 


statistics on 


view to informing ourselves and 
have, therefore, 
decided to address certain questions to a representative 
number of clergy of the Church of Eng! 
shall ask to be 


questions are :— 


ind, whom we 

kind enough to answer them. Th 

1. Do you desire the principles of the Reformation as 
expounded in the Book of Common Prayer to b 
maintained ? 

2. Do Church of England to be a 
national and comprehensive Church 


you desire the 


3. Do you consider the Establishment the best means 
of securing No. 2? 


shall without 


When we have reecived the answers w 
publish the results, 


revealing any names 
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PARLIAMENT 


MEMBER. 


WEEK IN 


By NEw 


THE 


TIVE debate on the Pact revealed the House at its 
1 highest level. All the speeches were statesmanlike 
and constructive, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain impressed 
both sides by straightforwardness sincerity. 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George were clearly 
anxious not to be obstructive, but rather to strengthen 
the Foreign Secretary's hands in the forthcoming negotia- 
It is, never- 


his and 


tions, and in this they succeeded admirably. 
theless, necessary to emphasize one aspect of the debate. 
The “ isolationists *’ deemed it wise to hold their hand, 
and therefore the views of those who dislike European 
There are 
And Mr. 


will have 


commitments on principle were not heard. 

more of them than is generally supposed. 
Chamberlain should mind that he 
considerable difliculty in persuading the House to accept 
atreaty of guarantee which commits us to a greater extent 


bear in 


than we are already committed under the covenant of 
the League of Nations. From the speeches the concensus 
of opinion seemed to be that it is in the Polish frontiers 
as they exist at present that the greatest potential menace 
to the peace of Europe lies. It is towards a solution of 
this problem that the efforts of all European statesmen 
be nt. 
If the foreign affairs debate was eminently satisfactory, 
debate on the Labour motion of 
issue was a_ wretched 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 


opposition, was almost inconceivably 


should be 


as far as it went, the 
censure on the unemployment 
to finish. 


business from start 


who opened for the 
His speech consisted for the most part of irrelevant 
the speeches of ministers and others, 
delivered than 1923. The Minister, 
except for a burst of overwhelming sincerity at the end, 


had little to contribute, 


bad. 
quotations from 
not later Prime 


although he spoke at considerable 


length. Most of the Government schemes are necessarily 
incomplete. And until they are complete, it is best 
to sav nothing, and certainly unwise to talk about 


subsidies. 
Mr. Wheatley 
capitalism, but his 


Mr. Llovd George's 


indulged in his usual general attack on 
arguments were purely academic. 


speech differed in no resp ct from the 


three he has already delivered on the subject in this 
Parliament. The situation, he declared, was most serious : 
and he repeated this assertion with slight variations for 
nearly half-an-hour. Of suggestions, practical or other- 
wise, the spee h was totally devoid. There were, however, 


two speeches worth listening to. Sir Alfred Mond demon- 


strated with remorseless lucidity that a policy of consistent 
and solitary deflation pursued with grim determination 
over a pr riod of four vears must mean a decrease in the 


trade, and a consequent increase in 
The situation, therefore, 
us anxiety, but no surprise. And he further defended 


House which was both interested 


volume ol ¢ xport 


unemployment. should cause 


his own scheme to a 


and impressed. Mr. Oliver Stanley advocated a voluntary 


conversion of War Stock. If only half the stock was 
converted, and the rate of conversion was only } per 
cent. lower than the existing rate, we should, he 
pointed out, have an annual saving of 25 millions. 
“It is time,” he said, “to re-create the atmosphere 


of sacrifice.” 

But these were the only two bright spots in an arid and 
futile debate, which proved once again the total inability 
deal effectively the industrial 


I think everyone was quite glad when 


with 


of politicians to 


problem en bloc. 
Mr. Maxton, suddenly tiring of the whole affair, brought 
matters to a conclusion by shouting at the top of his voice 


for twelve minutes 


RAILWAYS 
[ is only a hundred years the first train 
- propelled by steam puffed slowly along with a man 


Four years later in 


since 


riding on horseback in front of it. 
1829 Rocket 
winning a prize of £500 and attaining a speed of thirty 
hour. The England by an 
irresistible army of trains had begun, and in a few vears 


** Stevenson’s ran in a famous contest, 


invasion of 


miles an 


the land was conquered and the life of the nation was 


changed. Still men were found of stubborn mind, 
even men of genius like the Duke of Wellington, who 
prophesied that the great triumph of science would 


come to nothing, still the mass of the population dis- 
trusted the new means of transit, but the trains went 
full ahead all the 


many of the great routes were finished or begun, and in 


steam same. By the early ‘forties 
°45 the railway mania took sudden possession of the 
public mind. The “ third had 


ill catered for, forced to travel in open trucks and by 


class,’ who been so 
long-distance trains so slow as to make the hours of 


discomfort almost unbearable, and by short-distance 
trains at times apparently designed for inconvenience, 
their grievances and piled their savings upon 
railway schemes. The Parliament of °45 was called the 
** Railway Parliament’; the Punch 


at their head, wrote and joked of nothing but new lines. 


{ orgot 


newspapers, with 


The House of Commons, however, to some extent kept 
its head. It required as 
consideration of a railway Bill that a deposit of 10 per cent. 


a condition precedent to the 


upon the estimated cost of a new scheme should be lodged 
with the Accountant-General by the promoters, and 5 per 
cent. for Parliamentary expenses. On November 30th, 
the latest date at which the Board of Trade would reccive 
plans, there had been lodged 1,263 Bills, representing a 


~p°o 


563 millions requiring the deposit of a total 


old 


capital of 


sum of 59 millions—exceeding by 20 millions the g 

in the Bank of England and the notes in circulation. 
The figures were published, and panic ensued. Only 
120 companic s survived out of those promoted. The 
financial disaster which ensued recalled that of the 
South Sea Bubble. Yet even this blow did not check 


of the train. 


were made and sma 


the progress 
Gre: 


boom. 


t fortunes ll ones lost during 


the Immense ignorance, some rascality and 


much ordinary unprincipled dealing hastened the debacle. 
A characteristic story is told of Ifudson, the railway 


king of the hour, in Mr. J. B. Atkins’s Life of Sir William 


Howard Russell. Russell was put by Delane at the 
head of the Times staff of reporters acting upon the 
railway committees. Thi whole staffs of most of the 


London papers were speculating, and opportunities of 


unfair advantage naturally offered themselves to men 


cognisant of the inner workings of the various schemes. 


Hudson suspected Russell of feathering his nest, and a 
why he had pursued a certain line of 
who felt 
offered 


dishonesty,” 


before the crash came asked Russell in confidence 
action. Russell, 

that the 
alternative between honesty and 
that all he had done he had 


out of duties 


during all his journalistic lift Press 


him “a plain 
assured him 
done solely in the 
and in proving to the great rich man that he had no 


carrying his oflicial 
interest, material or otherwise, in railways outside of 


his appointed work, felt that he had cleared his honour, 


Hudson, however, did not grasp his point of view. 
* Dear me! he said, “is that so! I am exceedingly 
sorry to hear it for your sake.” 


Although in the matter of railways England laid claim 


to be the pioneer among the countries ol Kurope, I'rance 


and Austria followed close her heels; Germany 


and Utaly were not much more than a decade behind her 


upon 
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and the United States soon caught her up. The catas- 
trophe of °45 was hardly over when plans were made 
and carried out for the piercing of mountains, the bridging 
of stretches of water, the burrowing-under of streets and 
riverbeds. The small beginnings of all these wonders 
were fresh in men’s minds. Stevenson had carried the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway across ‘* Chat Moss.” 
This he did by building “* of hurdles and 
brushwood on which stone and earth were dumped, the 
process being repeated till the “ insatiable maw ” of the 
bog was satisfied and a firm base obtained. Tunnels were 
used before locomotives were invented to go through 
them. The canal system had necessitated the making of 
short, low tunnels, and barges were propelled through 
them by a man called a “legger’ who lay on his back 
and kicked the roof. Railed roads also were familiar 
sights in the North of England for many years before 
They 


were private affairs, built chiefly by colliery owners to 


mattresses ” 


‘ 


locomotives were invented to hurry along them. 
ease the work of horses, and the standard “ gauge” of 
to-day owes its dimensions originally to the width of the 
wagons then employed. If draft 
the land they will still have a memorial upon the rail- 
road and still give a name to the mechanical unit of 


horses cease out of 


power. 

In the ‘sixties and ‘seventies of the last century men 
as yet not old must have felt that they had lived in two 
worlds, entering as they came to later middle life into a 
society in a perpetual state of flux.. The towns threw out 
large suburbs, the villages empticd themselves into them. 
The trains which brought country produce to the cities 
brought the country men also, leaving the life their fore- 
fathers had led for generations in order to man the new 
factories and to increase the output of the old ones. 
The chimney became the centre of English life, and men 
flew to it buzzing and settling in swarms about it, and 
allowing to their everlasting disgrace their young children 
to be enslaved to the new industrial gods. 

For many years railway history has gone on without 
any great event. Even the growing use of clectricity 
with all its financial potentialities has had little effect 
passengers. The comfort 


upon the imagination of 


of travel has been increased, cushions and restaurant 
ears and “ sleepers’ have eased the weariness 
of thousands, but no high standard of train-luxury 
has been attempted, at any rate in_ this 
Napoleon III. had a 
and = other superfluities 
Imperial Special, but his folly found no imitators. 


it is strange to think how little the * 


country. 
conservatory full of flowers 
attached to the 
Indeed 


rolling stock ” has 


absurd 


changed with the years. The Broad Gauge proved a 
failure here and no fantastic schemes have been tried 
even in America. One wonders that the railway train 
Doctors still reeom- 
We wonder 
that some Train Treatment has never suggested itscif 
to their imaginations. A “ Rushing Air Cure” for 
consumption or a ‘ Rest Cure of Ceaseless Change ” 


has never been exploited as a cure. 
mend the train as a means to an end merely, 


for the nerves might have occurred to them. 

To the grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the 
men who saw the spread of the system the world appears 
to be held 
instance, the effect of railways upon the minds of children. 
After the doll the train is the favourite toy. Ordinary people 
cannot imagine life without easy public means of transit. 


together by railway-lines. Consider, for 


If railways do not pay they say to themselves they will 
still run: by steam or by electricity, at a loss or a profit, 


they will run. Trunks will throw out branches and they 


in their turn smaller ones till the meshes of the net are 
so small that there will be no one who cannot walk or 
send his goods to the station from whence his destination 


te 


is divided by more or fewer hours of comfortable inertia, 
Yet there are signs in the sky and on the earth to make 
thinking men pause. Aeroplanes and motor-cars increase 
and multiply—and there are other and perhaps more 
portentous signs of the coming of a new era. The history 
of a people is the story of its moods. It is obvious that 
the English world is very tired, just as a hundred years 
ago it was very dull. Men are risking everything, not 
out of ambition, but for leisure. The workers are deter- 
mined to go home early and they are passionately dis- 
contented because they so many of them have no proper 
The housing question is in reality the 
It effects all classes of the community, 


homes to go to. 
home question. 
Domestic life is at a very low ebb because people have 
not the means to live according to the standard which 
is set by their memories or their righteous ideals. 

All hopeful people believe that a solution to the pro- 
blem is not far off—but what will be the effect of this 
reformation upon a society kept too long waiting at the 
Are we all 


longing half consciously for the quiet life which the trains 


door worn out by the search for pastime ? 
have destroyed ? If so the railways are in danger because 
the whole fabric of modern life is in danger—with its 


commerce does willing overwork, 


The way backwards leads through a desert of starvation, 


resting as it upon 


and even those who east longing eyes behind them, 
if they care for the prosperity of the people, 
the railways God-speed. 


mist wish 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 
month of July, four hundred 


& the 

- Henry VIII. granted to Wolsey, the 
Chancellor of England, a licence for the foundation of a 
College that was to be partly a religious House, but, more 


years ago, 


Cardinal- 


especially, a place of learning for the laity. The money 
needed for this project was chiefly supplied by the sup- 
pression of St. Frideswide’s monastery and the appro 
priation of her revenues, to which confiscation the Pope 
was party. By 1529 the kitchens, admired to this day, 
and the magnificent dining hall were completed : but 
further progress was interrupted by the downfall and 
Intent on 


who had offende d 


death of the King’s too mighty servant. 
blotting out every monument to one 
him, Henry altogether suppressed Cardinal College in 
1530, and for two years the House ceased to exist. But 
in July, 1532, he established a new foundation—less 
grandiose than Wolsey’s (which allowed for sixty Canons 
with a Dean and twelve canons, sub- 


Although * King Henry VIIL.’s 


College,” as it was now to be called, was primarily an 


and ten Professors) 
ject to the King alone. 
ecclesiastical foundation, it grew—under what influenc 
of the Cardinal’s shade ?—in that direction which Wolsey 
had originally proposed ; and towards the middle of the 
century, the Eeclesia Christi Cathedralis Oxon, a new 
college where educational as well as ecclesiastical service 
was to be rendered, rose up, in the very spirit of Wolsey, 
by the authority of Henry VIII. : a notable commentary 
on the sentence, Ego et Rex meus, 

A peculiar relationship to the Diocese of Oxford was 
The Cathedral of 
the See was to be also the chapel of the House (as it still 
is), but the Bishop, though elected by the Canons, was 
not to be the visitor (or ultimate arbitrator in the internal 
affairs of the College) for the Visitor was to be no less than 
funds maintained 


the privilege of the Eeclesia Christi. 


the King (as he is to-day). 
the Cathedral and the Colleg: 
to be regarded as “‘ a single foundation under one head,” 


Separati 
at the same time they are 


and neither must be deemed an appendage to the other, 
as is clearly stated by a communication of the Dean and 
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— a — - cceainalaaieiaiatitataasinan nininsinintaitiag ” 

Chapter to the Com oners of 1853 (quoted in the and emptiness of Tom Quad., an uns¢ company of these 

Rev. H. L. Thompson Hlistory of Christ Church). illustrious ghosts escorted their Majesties as the Dean 
The history of ( hrist Church has largely been the stepped forward to meet them: p rhaps King Henry and 

history of its Deans after the suecessive revolutions in the Cardinal were there, reconciled by four centuries ol 

State and Religion which followed the death of divine blessing upon achievem nt wl h the jealousy 

Henry VILL, public matters wer sufliciently at case to and anger might not mar. 

allow the Deans’ ascendancy to grow. Dean Duppa and 

the Visitor of the dav (Charles I.), for instance, opened 

fire with their joint artilleries on what we should now call LURID LITERATURE IN THE 

the eccentricities of undergraduate dress and demeanour, UNITED STATES 

The uproarious bachelor dinner-parties of the Westminster ‘ : ee a 

students were quelled, though their successors continued By Frank R. Kent (the Baltimore Sur 

to make trouble through the centuries with duels for love 

and toasts for the Pretender. Dean Duppa was succeeded [We pretend to no detailed owledge of tf matter but cannot 

by Samuel Fell (1638-45), an eager Royalist, who opened as jot pangs ay saplonys his aaah ea. 8 “i sii 

Christ Church to its Visitor after Edgehill, and permitted 

a Rovalist Parliament to meet in the College Hall in 1644. VEX which, as the psychologists tell us, is, together 

: » with Fear and \cquisitiveness one of the few 


It was in his day that the exquisite fan-tracery over the 
hall staircas« ‘Smith, an 
London ” (vide Sir Charles Mallet’s History of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Vol. IL., p. 55). After a godly interlude 
Dean Owe! Roundhead, Dean John 
1660 Samuel, and, like him, a 


was erected by artificer of 


under the great 


Fell, 1686, son of Dean 


Churchmat al dl a Ro ilist. took ollice. He, too, enter- 
tained the Stuarts, in the persons of Charles II. and 
James, Duke of York combined the positions of Dean 


under him Wren 
was who hung Tom Bell there, 
1612. 1654) and dedicated to St. 
om that rings, to this day, 101 


ol 4 hrist Chureh and B shop ol Oxford ° 
built Tom Tower: lh 


creat Tom twit I 


Thomas, of Cat rbut 


times every ¢ ning, Ol om torevery student. Dean Fell 
placed ** Mercury the Pond, in the main Quadrangle ; 
he built the original 1 ow buildings, sinee demolished 
to make roo ) t} Venetian-Gothie-revival edilice 
that now front the meadows he it was who, under 
R val pressurt expelled John Locke, th philosophe FE. 
and he it is who has ¢ ne down to us in the epigram, 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell,” «ce. 

The glories « i | tradition were not revived for a 
century : hi xt cessor, worthy to be ranked with 
him. was Dean Cy1 Jackson (1783-1809). It is said 
that when lh r the Quadrangle every head was 
spontaneous! bared Not remarkable for his building 
like Fell, | pr tim on our memory is the vivid 
saterest he had in | Hupils. whose careers he watched 
with eagerness an essary. With advice that was as 
welcome to t! as it was generously given by him. 


Under the reforming Dean Liddell (1855-1891) the over- 
bearing authority « Dean and Chapter was counter- 
balanced by an ac of power to the students (or f¢ llows 
colleges), who received a larger 


as thev are ( lled othe 


share in the government of the House. Cardinal Wolsey's 
scheme had indeed d loped— more, pt rhaps, than he 
would have d to foresce. 

If the history of Christ Church is coloured by its 


Deans. the history of English public life is greatly coloured 
by Christ Church: the 
of illustrious persons, and the College has produced men 


abil 


Hall is hung with fine portraits 


of such different 
Sir Philip Sidney, 
Atterbury, John Locke 
Liddell, Dodvson 
Gladstone and Puse. 
gether leaving out upwards ol fourteen 
Bishops innumerabk eight 
and seven Chancellors of the University. 
On June 24th, 1925, 
as Visitor, together with the Queen, was received by the 
Dean, at a Garden Party given in honour of the fourth 


s, pursuits, and public services as 
Hakluvt, Dr. Busby, William Penn 
John Wesl y; Peel. 
Carroll ia 


few, 


Canning, 
Ruskin, 


and alto- 


Scott. (** Lewis 
to mention only a 
Archbishops, 
Governors-General of India, 


King George V., in his capacity 


centenary of Christ ¢ hurch. Perhaps, as the royal car left 


the crowded and resounding street, to turn into the silence 


beings is certainly 
America 


P rhaps it Is 


primal instincts inherent in human 


being cultivated to an lazing extent in 


be Cause 


than 


particularly in the smaller citi 


things stand out more clearly in the small cities 


in the Jaree ones, but what with the magazines and 
the movies many of the little towns scem to be saturated 
with sex. 

That is a harsh thing to say and will be. quite naturalls 
resented by the small element to which 1t doe not apply. 
Also. needless to sav, it will be re¢ nted b the larger 
clement to which it do apply it. is particularly 
harsh when to sav it at all eans a sort olf gwenel indict 
ment of communith ! the chu | oC! 1" } 
portionately create tha | th arge cities Bu { 
is nevertheless tru prool | th COD 
read 

In New York and el t! ha 4 t| 1) " 
considerable commott ovel son ol the mode 
plavs of the vea Iie to ft too. t 
outery against some } ular cious novel | 
however, trom any tt | bee Hed 
to t he remarkahbl ] ty P } 
graphic periodi i] if | esca] ad , } at It 
used to be that Paris held } ‘ 
thine. Americans, in the Fre | 
that a civilized nation could o} | 
of such dirt on the stre and \ i to indicate 
that the French, as a peop! WV rt inded Men 
used to smuggle cop | P eriodi back 
from abroad and. stealthil pass tl 1 around amone 
their friends 

Thev do not do that ; ‘ You <« , et 
Ame rica nn the big { \ iI I i} but 
particularly in’ the !—not onl ore ] or 
of this kind but periodicals which more outspoken 
than any you will find in Paris « London Moreove} 
the more lurid of the French pape have now been 
translated into Enelis] nd are sold on the stands side 
by side with the imported Fre on 1 

Kieures furnished | the ne dl ( themsel ve 
prove what I have i In « L eit Ono 
of approximately 25.000 habitan out of 110 weekly 
and monthly periodicals on sale sixt ight were either 
out and out devoted to sex stull or were so close 
to the border line as to be almost « In ot he 
city ol the same relative ize, 1.800 copies of a nole 
monthly, de voted exclusively to sex experience are 
sold of each issue. It is the bigge ole seller of them 
all. and, Savs the deal mostl to wome! 

Then there are a whole flock—fifteen or twenty 


‘Hot Dog, * Re 
add to the 
ma 


a Pepper * Whiz 
ness ol the 


are entirely 


monthlies of the 
Bang ” 


French a 


suggestive 
that 


type, which 


coarseness vulgarity 
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American. All of these periodicals are openly and 
frankly pornographic. They carry no advertising and 
are shipped to the dealers by express, so as to avoid 
going through the mails. They are of the type that 
have to be read by stealth and hidden in the desk. 

The significant and alarming feature, however, is the 
extraordinary way in which these publications multiply. 
The more there are of them the greater the demand. 
It is apparently not possible to satiate the appetite 
of those who buy and read them. No better evidence 
of this is needed than the fact that since January at 
least half-a-dozen new ones have made their appearance 
A look at the shelves in a well-stocked 


news store these days, in any American city, big or 


on the stands. 


little, makes you want to apologize to the French for 
the things you have thought about them. As fast as 
one of these little things gets out and on its feet, another 
one is launched. At the present rate there will be a 
hundred of them in a year. The principle upon which 
they operate, apparently, is that there is no such thing 
as sex satiety in literature. 

The rapid and remarkable rise of these publications 
it has all occurred within the past eighteen months 
Ss rtainly the most sensational development in the 
publishing business on this side of the water in the last 
live years. Yet it has seemingly attracted little attention 
cither from the daily newspapers or from the decent 
magazines. It is an unenviable distinction, but we do 
seem to have taken the lead in lewdness away from the 


French. It is not a pleasant thing upon which to reflect. 


MOTHER AND BABY 


By Dr. C. W. Sareeny. 


WEEK 


Q° long as man is mortal, parenthood, the source 
h of all the 
of nations. But, since the paragon of animals, a little 


future, must determine the destiny 


lower than the angels, begins his days as a_ helpless 


object, a darling toy to many women, a squalling brat 


to many men, babyhood is apt to be forgotten bv all 


but the far-secing few. Yet every generation must soon 


be gathered to its fathers and the race be raised agam 


from helpless infanev. For its protection and enhance- 


ment it needs the practical vision of a Moses or a Disraeli. 
But these are rare 

thinking of the next election, a statesman alwavs of 
the next 


Thus. in the nimeteenth century, amidst much real 


a politician is a man who is always 
neration. 


achievement in sanitation and the material conditions 


of life. infaney was overlooked. The fall of the birth- 
rate in France aroused “a ploneer interest which SOOT 
deplorably waned, im infancy in that country The 
baby began to acquire a scarcity value, in view of the big 


battalions which were being born in Germany. 


In our 
Edinburgh 


riend, the late Dr. J. W. 


Zallant who received little honour in his life, but 


own country we had a few great prlonecrs, 
master ana 
whose concern for the ance-natal is to-day the leading 


word. the master idea of all our work, and places him for 


ever the line Ob eugenic prophecy (i.e speaking for 
the Lord wv Nature) with Moses himself. Hiucdderstield 
rea \ Benjamin Broadbent. who dted last week. after 
ric , e to the helple by whom our nation must 
ol rb cl lL. J hope | with Fran Thompson, 
‘ ol Tk \, Mavor ol Huddersfield 

1OO4 e appealed to maternal pride and dionits 

it merely vortt iwett histlpnpeors 

t le gned by himself as mavor wd beyond 

1): m. Gs Vows t nal o 1) fa ij O) el 

‘ I t t iM heh 


as a whole, we now record that during the present 
infant 
reduced by one-half. Ever since we began this work, 


century mortality in this country has been 
rather more than twenty years ago, we have been told 
by those whom I define, with convenient ambiguity, 
as the * better-dead ~ school of eugenists, that we have 
connived at national deterioration by the survival o 
the unfit. The oflicial records of the 
health of the nation’s children in successive years are 


I 
physique and 
the overwhelming and perfect answer to that devilish lic 

We are returning, without superstition, and in exalted 
form, to the age-long practice of Mother and Child 
Worship. Certainly, at first, the task was to stop the 
shameful destruction of babies by summer diarrhoea 


during what one used to call, twenty vears ago, the 
* deadly third quarter ~ of the vear That has been 
substantially conquered; it was a matter of dirt, and 
the dirt— in milk, and the lone tubes of those horribl 
old feeding bottles, and elsewhere —has been largely 
But, really, 
In 1906, Sir George Newman, as he now is, 
* to 


cleaned up. the problem is one of mother 
and baby. 
contributed, at my earnest plea, the first volume 
my New Library of Medicine on this subject, thitherto 
Ile dealt, of 


course, with summer diarrhoea, but his thesis was this 


untreated in any book in our language. 


that infant mortality is a “social problem of mother- 


hood.” One may underline the idea by adding th 
words, “rather than a medical problem of infaney. 


We must save the babies by and through their mothers, 
the naturally-divinely appointed saviours of infancy, 
Else we have forgotten what it means to occupy our 
place, in the world of creative evolution, as the Primates 
in the Order of the Mammalia. “~ Le lait et le coew 
d'une maman ne se remplacent jamats, 

This is the ninth * Baby Week © in this country, and the 
coming Sunday is to be called, for the first time, ** Baby 
Sunday.” We owe much to the National Baby Week 
Couneil,+ which has taken over this idea of a * week 
from. the United States, where such superb results for th 
welfare of mothers and babies are now being achieved 
The programme of the Summer School now in progress 
at Carnegie House indicates the progress that has been 
made. Summer diarrhoea, the wholesale murderer 
out-Heroding Herod, of twenty vears ago when one used 
to plod over the country crying * one in seven,” for that 
was the baby death-rate, is not even upon the programme 
Not the most sanguine and juvenile could ha ‘anticipated 
Nav, more the merel 


killing (for 


such a thing in the early days. 
negative and preventive word, to stop tl 
it was killing, national infanticide and nothing elsc 
has vielded to the Creative Hygiene of to-morrow The 
discussions deal with the care of the bab mind, and its 
mother’s mind: and, above all, with the eare of the 
expectant mother, in all) her marvellous being. It 
prevention be better than cure. construction and provident 
creation are better than mere prevention Krom the 
improvement of his environment which alter all. 
the bird and the beaver ean achies part man 
passing on to the ereative control and direction of hi 
own being and its evolution, thus becoming in ereate 
measure a partaker of the divine nature 


But space fails, just as T feel myself to be warming up 


to this most superlatively noble and entrancing them 
Let me call a foreible halt in ord O Ss e the readet 
and motherhood and babyvhood mn fi hest possible 
wal There is a crammed little book of 400 pages. No 
author nor publisher roneake to penn out o { Nothi 
half so good ts in anv language in thi lal More than 
* Jiufant M lily Vethue ( 
Patron, HOM. The Qu Cha l ; 
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cxp ha 1 if It eovers the whole 
mound. A new edi the fifth, has just been pul 
| | It ! i r\ | hosts Ol moth i and 
sand ho ther inire On this it 1s 
the be ein t that I know worth it weight 
ium rect or I tself. that Imponderabl which 
ighs all th ey book is ealled Wothercraft,* 
d no home whicl i or will contain children 
s sal or WI! without tt. Its teaching averts, for a 
few shilling misery and pain, disease and death, which 
» thousands of gui spent im Ilarley Street could 


ire. Much of my | 


fellow countryme! 


occupied in trying to tell my 
thing 
Vother- 


ars, 


women about valuable 


hich we should copy. 


of the last 


lone in other countri \\ 


twenty ye 


"att and ow paion 


never been such an achieve- 





beat the world. Thet iS 
n t perhaps becau etl need was for that combination 
humane feeling and official plu voluntary effort 
which we assured] 
Some day science » control nutrition vl meta 
} 1 as to al | | death with what conse 
ces for life qv I erra. Till then, Modern 
M er and Child W can mn r be displaced nor 
iced, Prot t something when it turned 
frou ti 3 ts Mother's arms. The last 
I, fort t said by Hardy's English 
ey { D » found Spain lk yileasant 
hor ld fashioned tippl nd a 
God A vd this eternal ‘¢ n 
il \I t of 5 im} ds to think 
wo 1 I have lor tended 
i | to Mr. I 1 tel im that t least 
{ the I ad I 
] ] | turned by nto a 


THEATRE 


Hk 


THE 


ON ff STAGE 


~ RELATIVITY 


N PIRANDELLO 


it 


fo if i Py nil | - me and vom Thanks to 


| C. ae 4 » four of his plays performed, 
5 OW New Oxford Theatre We have 
l hu XI t te quest ms about them. answe 
| t 1 1 dazed interpreter, and 
d " | ry Ss] eches, with a “ smuil 
it to hit usually has the effect of 
v to t : t they ure intended to provoke 
t it stood that, at the end of every 
I f tl irritatin edies of Pirandello, there mast be 
Zz t nad 1} ‘ And if there should be 1 m 
wd II ntrary irritating Lhought 
vudien s} lc pt it all in a puzzled acquiescen 
then wit nd argument must b tities \ 
ited the s 
j pl tt Ww yuoted Wor Isa tak I 
His O 1 ' lenoth assioned to t 
i unpleasant incidents that w 
bl representation It is in tw t 
Mi. \ Health, M ’ 
i | 


SPE 


CTATOR. 


thi ets, interrupt 
of comment, in which 
iwtors, and the libell 
bustle about, argue am 
to announce that the thi 
cant and disquietin 
play wrights, from the 
and Shaw, Pirandello | 
mnie wwe generally forge: 


ate character to ide 


author-replacing raisonne 


views about appeal 
the one and the many, pe 
Does he use ideas to « 
emotion ? Or does he 
disquisition ? He stand 


he 
best 


Sometimes 


difficulty ar 
Search of an Author 
tunate who wander 


seeking to Leq ulre the 
ing to live over again 
was lost if. as the 
the audience the reali 
believe, they must 1 
philosophical posit 
as fiction For tl 
flesh under oul 5 
dramma he sinist 
have take! part 
because th dre t 
fixes their hallu 
traved tie li I 
contrast betw t} 
ippl ( { th 
| » th i il 
he he 1 to mak 
fi rand realit 
cl 
t third-rate metay 
the Fatl ntl 
] ; ] i 
ke ste 
o} 4 , ti 
( S 
Elizabethans. H 
cm = ft } ] 
not 
aT ] 
I 
il i 
S ( 
I t 1 it 
\ 
tar 1 I | 
In t} S i t 
as the gossi 
bours’ sup} 1 
S V/ 
neath led 
Th Xistel ; 
peo] is mucl ~ 
of \V 
tl { 
What ! x 
im .! for Be 
t K W“ it S 
' t Dor \r 
1 \ { +} 
ve eality } 
I ited Tf s I I 
ie nsists } 
ra | ; r ~ ~ 
1 1 fatl 
skeod t 
! . ! ‘ 
t fals l 
t WW ire t 
or persuad t e f 
is a victim ¢ 


falls 
illu 


t 


i hve 
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f ; j PP . a ¢ 
nee t ra criti 
i of the 4 pal char { 
l 1 tt | act I 
rot be Phis 
tha I ll the th 
Duma Ibsen to Bi 
i I} ho | 
ta play that th ubor 
umpeted thr h the moutl 
We knew t t Pirandello 
ind realit truth and illu 
lit a l | ind undulating 
bit me iS} f character 
merge charact in a torrent 
r falls b t! 
he l His danger 
1 perl | (/ f 
charact pirit uni 
{rol th t! i 
{ i begun I cla 
k drama their happi 
. ' 
h they tl pois 
I ol 
i ] 
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Wil 
i 
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Hi 
i 
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i 
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entertaining of French philosophers, Jules de Gaultier, 
calls the mania for “ imagining ourselves to be other than 
we Certainly: Madame Bovary was a_ Pirandellian 
sans le savoir. 
But the greatest exponent of the art was Henry IV., who 
mad, and realizes that his mediaeval mas- 
querade will give him the sense of immobility, while all shifts 
about him. He will evade the perpetual flux in which others 
toil. They are for him mere uncreative fools who do not 
know that peace and youth hide under the selected mask. 
A wise and also, evidently, a wealthy man, who has relatives 
For * creating 
may be an expensive habit, if carried to 
One's friends and enemies will respond with 
The conflicting truths will clash and produce 
the typical crisis. And often, I fear, in the exciting process, 
the Pirandellian lights, average truth of 
humanity vanishes away. The dramatist’s * rela- 
tivity ~ is so tyrannical that he will not endow his creatures 
with the consistency in which he does not believe. He will 
not them. <And_ so, 
though the order of ideas with which he so amusingly plays, 


are.”’ 


poes recovers, 


and lackeys about him to humour his dream ! 
one’s own truth,” 
that 
counter-truths. 


extreme. 


under vacillating 


sense of 


confer a recognisable solidity upon 


is presumably more lasting than those of the merely municipal 


theorists—as Time and Space may concern us longer than 


the problem of better drainage for suburban districts—these 


‘irritating “> comedies may no longer provoke, once the 
llow- 
Signor Pirandello 
an appreciable relief from the stale commonplaces of current 


Let us therefore 


** point of view ~ that made them has become familiar. 


ever that may be, we owe to the * amiable ~ 


dramatic production, salute him with 
pratitude, 


R. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 


Sirn,— To deal first, like a good Englishman, with the weather, 
this Jast term has probably been the best for twenty years. 
Even May Week was consistently warm and one did not 


endure the shivering in a mackintosh 
at Ditton 
Incidentally, the motor-car is slowly changing (or, as some 


Not 


many vears ago one went down to Ditton by river as a matter 


traditional irony of 


Corner and being offered an ice as sustenance. 


would say, spoiling) the atmosphere of the May Races. 


and very early one had to start if one wished 
In the Paddock there would be 
carriages and a 

But the 
stream of boats and punts gets thinner every year and the 


of course : 
to secure a good position. 
dignitaries in 


a number of old-fashioned 


few undignified plutocrats in motor-cars. now 
line of cars in the Paddock and in the meadows grows longer 
and longer. 

When the dav’s racing is over, there is hardly any * 
on the river at all and the ancient sport of rudder-snatching 


Instead, there 


serum ”? 
is barely known to the modern generation. 

test of skilful the 
from Chesterton and an occasional 


motor-driving on roads which 


and Ditton 


is a 
lead 
bump. 

For undergraduates the * question has 
at length settled—at Briefly, 
those in statu pupillari may not drive their cars in the morning 


back 


motor-vehicle ”’ 


been any rate for a time. 


or in the late evening, and no freshman may drive a car at 


all. These restrictions were passed by surprisingly large 
majorities and a special ** motor-proctor ” is to be appointed 
to assist in their enforcement. This creation of a new 
office is the least satisfactory feature of the senate’s 


decision. 

At the end of term the University was shocked by the death 
at a comparatively early age of the Master of Magdalene. 
Many obituaries of him have been written, but only residents 
know with how fine a zest he had played his 
Not 
been extremely active, but he had thoroughly 
the Viee-Chan- 
cellorship in 1926 was as pleasing to himsclf as to the Univer- 
Dis aliter 
Benson will no doubt be primarily associated with 
gut 


in Cambridge 
part in College and University life in the last few years. 
had he 


enjoyed his 


only 


activity, and prospect of his 


tity. visum. In literary history the name of 


Arthur 
From a College Window and similar books ef essays. 


as autobiography these essays were incomplet, 
The sympathetic reader found in them a 
** quiet humour’; the harsher kind of critic growled abou 
their * sugary sentimentality.’ Yet none of these qualities 
were truly applied to Arthur Benson. Humour he had j 
abundance, but it was frank, even rather than 
quict ; charm he had indeed, but it was a charm conveyed 
in an atmosphere of good fellowship, good wine, and good 
anecdote ; of sentimentality he ther 
was probably no shrewder man of business in the University 

There is much talk of building in the Colleges: Wing's 
have approved their architect’s plans and Yembroke hay 
devised a scheme to camoufler the architectural tragedy of 
1875, when the old hall was demolished. Nowadays we an 
all mighty anxious to obliterate Waterhouse. Fifty 
hence there will no doubt be stalwarts who will fight for his 


woefully 


*‘ ventle charm,” 


boisterous, 


showed no trace 


years 
preservation as people are ready to-day to defend the Essex 
building in the Great Court of Trinity.._I am, Sir, &c., 


Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LONDON SQUARES 
TIME 


| To the Editor of the Sprcrsxror | 


IN SUMMER 


Sir,—In view of the new approach of the holiday seas 
when most of the inhabitants of the residential parts of 
London will be enjoying rest and change in the country or 
abroad, we venture to appeal to the owners of square garde 
to permit these gardens to be opened more particularh 





for the use of children——duringe Aueu and September 
We fully recognize that the squares are the private gardens 
of the adjacent householders for whom they are maintained 
by Garden Committees, and we also realise that if any of 
the owners and Garden Committees can see their way t 
respond to our appeal, the use of the open spaces must 
involve them in no expense and must b ubject to eareful 
supervision to prevent damage. We a ecnfident that 
any necessary expense involved in the temporary use of 
the squares would be cheerfully provided | the generosit 
of the public. 

Our confidence is inspired by a_ ki ledge of the 
that it is now universally felt that the children of the por 
should have some happier and = mor titable pk than 
the dangerous and unhealthy streets and alleys, where the 
are shut off from sunlight, in which to pass their long holidays 
By the thoughtful action of the Benchers the gardens attached 
to the Temple and Gray’s inn have been opened to child: 
during summer evenings and have afforded unlimited pleasurs 
The owners of square gardens will be conferring upon tl 
public a very real boon if they can see th way to folk 
the example of the Benchers. We shall be happy to dis 


details with any who may feel disposed to respond to ou 
request. 

In conclusion, may we beg the London County Council 
to consider whether greater use cannot be made of sehool 
playgrounds during the holiday season? In the poorer 
districts where no square gardens exist access to the play- 
grounds would be of very great value 1 the children. 
We are, Sir, &e., 

Basit Hortmers, Secretary, Metropolitan Publ 
Gardens Association, Denison House, 296 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 

LAWRENCE W. Cuuns, Secretary, Commons and 


Society, 7 Bucking- 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Footpaths Preservation 
ham Palace Gardens 


A. T. Pike, Seeretary, Garden Cities and Town 


Planning Association, 3 Gray’s Inn Squ: ' 
wa. BP: 

Ricnarpd Superr, Secretary, London Garder 
Guild, 124 Walworth Road, S.E. 1. . 

C. W. Sareesy, Chairman of Council, T! 


Sunlight League, 37 Ru 


ssell Square, W.C, 1, 
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MEANING OF THE 
IN CHINA 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrxror.] 
Sirn,—Since I wrote the articl 
of June 20th, the news from 


three days’ observar of Shame Day 


THE DISTURBANCES 


* the 


gave rise to disturb- 


Shanghai proves that 


ances at a closed Japanese mill into which the operatives 





broke. They * began to destroy the machinery,” * attacked 
the Japanese with part ¢ the machinery, and the latter 
retaliated by firing at them ‘Seven Chinese were injured 
though apparently not by bullets.’ The Municipal police 
were called, the mob turned on them * shouting, * We want 
your carbines to shoot the Japanese.’ The police fired 


twice in the air and the mob withdrew. This was the incident 


which led on to tl later attack on the police station and 


its defence. The Municipal Couneil, which employs the 


ational, the present Chairman 


police, is not Britisli but intern 
American [ am, Sir, & 


Ovford. W. E 
YU 


SPECTATOR. | 


SOOTHILI 


GENERAL 
| To the Editor 


Sin, Please allow me t 


FENG 
of th 
protest strongly at your applying 


to General Feng Yii-siang the phrase ** the so-called Christian 
eeneral.” The sen 
judge of a man’s claim to be called a Christian by his 
admit that 

! 1 


judgment must be based on actual deeds, and not on rumours. 


tence ve 


ui add shows that you quite rightly 
actions 


and not by his opinior But you will equally 


I have had the advantage of having been General Feng’s 
suest on five occasions, each time 


week or fortnight, and although I have never entertained him, 


staying with him for a 


I have enjoyed the privilege of having groups of his officers 


and soldiers as guests in my home. If I may base my judg- 


ment on the way in which a man has in himself ** the mind 


which is in Christ Jesus,” showing it both by ** emptying ”’ 
himself of selfishness and filling himself with love to God and 
love to his neighbour, I can bear witness that few men have 
better right to be called Christians than General Feng. 

The very day before the publication of your sentiments, 
against which I protest, I received from the Chaplain-General 
of General Feng’s troops, an old pupil of mine, a long account 
of his recent conversations with General Feng and two or three 
of his high officers. Can you find room for the two following 


pertinent extracts : 


In another inters 1 Marshal Feng his opinion in regard 
| i China the me fertile f | for Bolshe- 
| t Bolshevism « la J 
hor time in gov I n ‘ 
i Isa is hundr 1 housand 
' vhile the peoy inder them 
| > poor ua { that 
| riving tl } ! 
Rol aah Oteetel oO 
iwainst «} " 
Ha 1 
1 dur t lel ¢t ] 
Y hace , ‘ 
( ne detai ' , i 
1 Kalgan, it a few 
I 1 } por ! y 
N | | 
he 1 isa l l, 
V 
May I appeal to 1, Sir, to withdraw the epithet * so. 
called which vou used, of course, in all good faith, but on 
togeth insuflicient evidence ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
24 I ysgate, LC. 2 GILBERT G. WARREN, 
[Mr. Warren’s opinion of General Feng rests on personal 
knowledge. Our. opinion was derived from newspaper 


Therefore it must yield to his.-—Ep. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir I have Vienna Der Tag the 


translation of a passage of your article about the Austrian 
You state there that the Austrian people coming 


seen in the newspaper 


question. 
into Germany would make Germany forget the consequences 
of War. Do you think really that six millions coming to 
sixty would make anything ? 1 believe there is no example 
in the whole of history for such an influence except in Germany, 


where some millions of Prussians (not Germans but something 


which appeared in your issue 


hem and slaves) oppressed the whole country by 


their imperialism in all psychical and physical things. You 


between 


must know that the differen between Austrian and German 


people is as great as between Irish and English. Or do you 


politically united, 


think that Canada and U.S.A. must be 
because they speak the same language Austrian people 
and T am an absolutels il Austrian through all generations 
that I know have no char icteristic qu ilities except their 
political indifference, which is for this country the only wa 
of lift What will they become if sixty millions more or k 
nationalist German peo} take them into their autonomy 

No, dear Sir, your id so sympathetic in principle, that 
Austria would teach Germat is in practice quite impossible 
You would find after tl nion sixty million Germans of 
pure nationalist colour it id of sixtv, just as after 1870 
you find sixty miliion Prussians instead of Bayern, Sachsen 
Rheinkinder, Schwabe: I »> on I an sir, &« 

Wien Dr. Baus 

June 22nd. 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF BRITISH 


FiLMS? 


[To the di of the SPECTATOR 
SIR I have read Mi (; trude Kin ton article on t] 
film with much interest, but was disappointed to note tl 
she did not touch on many important reasons for the present 
position of British film One could mpathize more with 
the difficulties of competit against American films, had 
there been any eviden is vet that the British produce 
had made use of the opportunities given them, with any 
degree of perception, of foresight, of initiative, or of artist 
judgment. One cannot 1 llect a British film that is in an 


way distinctive, save perhaps, in their way, the Betty Balfour 


comedies No one can deny that England produces as good 


actors and actresses on the legitimate stage as any other 


country. Why then sh i the acting in the average British 
film be uninspired and voden ? Why should the sto 
drag, or move awkwardly in jerks ? Why should the sub- 


verbose and artificial ? Why should the gencral 


titles he 


atmosphere be one of sickly inertia or facetiousness ? rhe 


British producers complain of lack of capital. Abraham Lincoln, 


one of the best, if not the best film which ever came out of 


America, cost, I belies £200 to produce and the cast was 
composed of totally unl ywwn actors and = actress¢ We 
cannot deny that the American producet whatever their 
faults, and they are many, have a sense of the film, and regard 
it as ai art distinct from any other British prod do 
not m to ha this fi I it \ no f can 
bye real 1eCeS nl hoist | fen nt 
on rar Ol | { ‘ 
nan 

It » | hoped ft ( i ft | t 
will t i } th | | { { 3 h 
film industry b Diurri bore n i . ind st n 
nondescript British 1 Rat t 
eriminating « ma a ! } 
to Improve our own t t t t! pro wi It 
would be interesting t \ I r ced crit { 
cood ft te, such ; vo ‘] Iris Barry, | " 
thi ibiect [I am, S \ bi sit CIN 4 

THE HUDSON MEMORIAL 
[T'o the Ed of the S rar 

Sirn,—The defen t Eipst Ifuds Mi iS 
been nothing like s t is the attack Should 1 
British public, frequentet! f our park have the final word ? 
We love our singing birds, and our ideals have only been fostered 
and strengthened by Mr. Hudson’s superb writing Might 
not some scheme for s titution be devised which need hurt 


have musical 
ilptors, 
in craftsman- 


K.pstein ? Already we 


{ hinder a competition for s¢ 


no one, not even M1 
What 


knowledg f bird life as they are 


competitions. 
clever in the y 
ship ? Why should we not have a new pancl for the Memorial ? 
A small exhibition of de ns for this might easily be arranged. 
Would 
Burlington 
universal interest has been arous would be no fear 
of failure. On the cor Artists’ 


Benevolent might greatly benefit. There are nee is enough 


haps Offer a room in 


the Royal Acad y Council pe 


Hlouse for this duri the autumn Such 


rarv, a Society like ** The 
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in the artistic world to-day, Heaven knows. Crowds of 


bird-lovers would gladly pay one shilling for entrance. 

If something of the kind was approved, would you give 
your valuable help and allow the details of such a competition 
to appear in your columns? For instance :— 

1. The exact dimensions of the panel ? 

”. Where the designs should be sent ? 

3. By what date? &e. 

The choice of the judging committee would cause no 
dissension now. All we long for is, that the memory of our 
great Bird Genius should be preserved in a way we consider 
lovely and seemly. There would then be peace. The com- 
mittee might be small—composed, say, of one trustee from 
the following Socicties: the Royal Sculptors’ Society, the 
National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Natural History 
Museum. Perhaps the president of the Royal Academy 
would act as chairman, or at any rate suggest one ? Would 
the Hudson Memorial Committee decline any other sculptor’s 
Possibly Mr. Epstein himself may desire to withdraw 
Iie knows there is no personal animus. It is 
Ilis fame has 


work ? 
his panel. 
vimply the unaccountability of British taste. 
increased. ‘To the end of time he would now be recorded 
us a great peacemaker.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Turoposta Bacor. 

[The questions that Lady Bagot puts are not so deep as 
another that they raise. Does the British public need educa- 
tion by artists in matters of art rather than deserve to ™ have 
the final word ~ ?— Kn. Spectator.| 


THE LATE R. D. BLACKMORE 
[To the Editor of the Srecravror.| 
fir, When I was writing Bacdekors Handbook to Great 
Brilain, in 1887, LT was struck by the discrepancy between 
the actual scenery of the Doone Valley and the description 
of it in Lorna Deone. 1 therefore wrote to Mr. Blackmore 
about it; and you may find his reply, of which I append 
copy, interesting enough to print 

* Teddington 

Middlesex. 


Mar. 10, 1887. 


* Drar Sir 
fam much obliged by your courtesy. When I wrote *‘ Lorna 
the reatest effort of my imagination would have been 
Its sucet If T had dreamed that it ever would be more 


book of the moment, the descriptions of scenery-——which I 

swell as | know my garden—would have been kept nearer 
eir fact L romanced therein, not to mislead any other, but 

for the uses of my story. Disappointed touris 
reproached me, and therefore IT am glad that the truth should be 
told as distinctly as it is in the passage submitted so kindly to 








my serutiny. 


Excuse my observing that the date assigned in your pa for 
the Doone era is certainly too late, my yvrandiather was Rector of 
Oare at the * close of the 18th century, and his rides across Exmoor 


to and from the church would not have been prudent if the Doones 
had been then his parishioners. 
Believe me, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) R. D. Blackmore, 


Mr. Blackmore refers to was a paragraph 

in Baedeker’s Great Britain, stating the discrepancy between 

the actual and the imaginary scenery.— I am, Sir, &c., 
James F. Muirneap. 


The “ passage bas 


LENIN AND THE TALMUD 
|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sin,-A review of a book on Lenin, written by L. Trotsky, 
appeared in the Spectator of April 4th, 1925, and closed with 
the words : 

‘Let us quote one more striking sentence, remembering that 
naiveté is not a Jewish characteristic. Trotsky writes of Lenin, 
“naturally he was further removed than anyone from a super- 
stitious adherence to formal oaths.’ ”’ 

The following extract from Aspects of Jewish Power in the 
United States (published 1922) explains his attitude in this 
connexion : 

The ‘ Kol Nidre’ is a Jewish prayer named from its opening 
words, * All vows,’ It is based on the declaration of the Talmud : 
* He who wishes that his vows and oaths shall have no value, stand 


up at the beginning of the year and say: “* All vows which I shall 
make during the year shall be of no value.’ It would be pleasant 


to he able to declare that this is merely one of the curivusities of the 


darkness which covers the Talmud, but the fact is that * Kol Nidre ’ 
nt curiosity, it is also a modern practise. In 


Is net only en an 


the volume of revised Festival Pray rs, publishe n 1919 by the 
Hebrew Publishing Company, New York, the prayer appears In its 
fullness : ‘All vows, obligations, oaths or anathemas, pledges 
of all names, which we have vowed, sworn, devoted or bound our. 
selves to, from this day ef atonement, until the next day of atone. 
ment (whose arrival we hope for in happit we repent, aforehand, 





of them all, they shali all be deemed absolved, forgiven, annulled, 


void and made of no effect they shall not be binding, nor have 
any power; the vows shall not be reckoned \ , the obligations 
shall not be obligatory, nor the oaths considered as oaths. li 
this strange statement were something dug out i the misty past, 
it would scarcely merit serious attention, but as being part of 


revised Jewish prayer book printed in the United States in 1919, 
and as being one of the high points of the Jewish religious ce:e- 


bration of the New Year, it cannot be lightly dismissed after atten 
tion has been called to it. . This article do not say that all 
Jews thus deliberately assassinate their pledged word. It d 


say that Loth the Talmud and the Prayer-book permit them toa 
do so, and tell them how it may be accomplished. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., PATIENCE. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND COAL 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Your article under the above heading in your issue of 
June 20th prompts me to make one or two observations. 

Firstly, pace Mr. Hodges, low temperature carbonization 
as a process of treating raw coal to commercial advantage 
on a large scale is still “non proven.’ I quote the words 
of the Secretary for Mines, who is well known to be giving 
every encouragement to the development of the process : 

‘The aevelopment ot these processé \ perature 
hbonization plants) is still mainly in the exper nt 
(Hansard, May Sth, 1925.) 

And Dr. Lander, the Director of Fuel Research at the 

' 
i 


Government Station at Greenwich, has himself written in 


his book, Low Temperature Carbonization 

Many of the excellent results obtained fh terial i tl 
laboratory are unquestioned, but before the ts « I 
pre luced by a plant on i commercial scale i tect i! problen 
have to be solved and much large seal x} t vork unde 
taken.”’ 


You appeal for “a piece of bold industrial initiative 
to carry out such large scale work— but is this not really an 
appeal for a Government subsidy, which must add yet another 
burden to those already carried by industry and the tax- 
paver? It is probable that low temperature carbonization 
has a future. It is certain that the various processes have 
been -and are being continuously investigated by colliery 
proprietors and others, but it does not follow that a Govern- 
ment subsidy in aid of these experiments would have any 
appreciable effect upon unemployment. Moreover, the fact 
that a process produces satisfactory results from an experiment 
with one particular quality of coal, very carefully selected 
because it was known to be the most suitable, is not proof 
that the same results can be obtained from similar treatment 


of the inferior qualities of coal—which is the real problem. 


And it is known that a large proportion of British ccals are 
utterly unsuitable for such treatment. 

You say that * we should get cheaper oil for motor transport, 
for sea and air transport, for the future is with the oil engine. 
Now Dr. Haldane, no mean authority, has just stated emphatic 
ally that the future is with the steam engine, and that the 
fucl of the future will be either pulverized coal or coal gas. 
But even on the cost of the oil I would refer you once again 
to Dr. Lander. He says: 


“ This product will always have to face competition with imported 
oils, and the price, therefore, in the absence i me measure of 
protection, is always dependent upon factors ¢ le the control 
of those interested in low temperature carbonization In this 
connexion, however, it has been found that several groups interested 
in low temperature carbonization have experienced difficulty 
in disposing of all the oil produced at a@ pr f abcut ls. a lon, 
and this at a time when fuel oil from foreign sources was available 


at a price in the neighbourhood of fourpe 

Similarly with regard to electric power. There is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion amongst the experts as to 
whether it is better to generate the power at the pithead 
or at the point of distribution, and still more as to the effect 
of the cost of electric power upon unemployment. Power 
on the north-east coast is as cheap as in Chicago and twice 
as cheap as in Switzerland, yet unemployment is perhaps 
worse there than in any part of the country. 

You say that the essential thing is to get the system going 
‘to make the dust fly.” But what if it is the wrong system 














general Bill. Holland passed a 
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that is got going? I do not write this letter in any attitude 
of hostile criticism to developments either in low temperature 
carbonization or electrical unde rtakings, or because Ila lvocate 
being 


a policy of “do nothing. In fact many things ar 


done in both directions, and will continue to be done. It 


js certain also that capital will be readily forthcoming as the 


various developments are shown to be commercially profitable. 


My object is to prevent the flying dust obscuring the 
real requirements of the situation which, I submit, are 
individual thrift, national econ my and a universal will to 
work.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Pouiuie Ger. 

0 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

[We have also received a letter on this subject from Sensible 
Heat Distillation, Ltd. (100 Victoria Street, S.W.1), who 
tlaim that the Nielson process for the distillation of carbon- 
aceous materials * has been proved to be technically, practi- 


cally and economically sound.”—-Ep. Spectaior.]| 


A SCOTTISH SCHEME FOR EMPLOYMENT 

| To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sirn,-—-Under the heading, * Unemployment ” in your issue of 
June 20th, you review two books on unemployment among 
boys and girl In Prof. Scott's pamphiet he suggests taking 
urban children from school for a week at a time to live in 
Homecroft Settlements. It may be of interest to some 
readers to hear of a sch which is running successfully in 
Glasgow. 

In February, 1924, a society there, interested in women’s 
trades and occupations, was asked to send unemployed girls 
to farms where domestic help was required. The scheme 
was taken up tentatively, and without much hope of success, 
as it was unlikely town girls would remain in country 
situations An advertis nt in a farming paper brought a 
ft wives for girls. Great 


A large 


number of girls between the ages of fifteen and eighteen applied, 


ations mm farmers’ 


care was taken to find « 


sheaf of appli 
ut if the farms were suitable. 
and, to the surprise of the Committee, accepted posts. The 


reat majority are still in the situations found for them. 


o 
The good food and varied interests of farm life seem to appeal 
to them, and many letters are received from mistresses and 
girls testifying to the good relations existing between them. 


Of the $50 already placed a surprisingly small number have 


returned to town lif 

The expens of running the scheme is considerable, and 
makes a heavy demand on the slender resources of the society 
which is financing it It is. however. very littl compared 
to the results obtained, both in the incalculable benefit to the 
girls and the considerable saving to public funds on which these 
girls are at present, or likely to become, dependent. No 
Labour Bureau, however well managed, could undertake this 
work, as an essential to its success is to fit the right girls to the 
right places and to keep in touch with them by correspondence 


sutte thev are I 


placed. Full particulars can be obtained from 
I am, Sir, &e., 
A. Nore. Patron, 


Miss Irwin, 58 Renficld Street, Glasgow. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 
Sir Your powerful articl a useful 


piece of advice. We find ourselves, after taking the lead in 


on this subject contains 


many humane reforms behind such countries as Sweden, 


Norway, 


the Dominions, in our treatment of the animals that are 


Holland, Denmark and Germany, not to mention 


driven every day through our streets to the slaughter-house, 


m which, as you point out, those whose 


conscience and imagination are In revolt are not powerless. 
Chev can refuse to buy meat from butchers who do not use the 
humane killers. Kvei ince the publication of Mr. Gals- 


worthy’s moving this plan has been tried with good 


results by private persons. When this practice becomes 
common, butchers are converted from their traditional con- 
servatism, and the pressure on local authorities becomes more 


effective. since the fear f the butchers is a serious force on 


cieetive bod 


But this method works slowly. and the time has come, as 


ah hen the nation should be educated to demand a 


reneral law three years 


avo after the humane method had been in force fo1 ome 
Years in several towns. We have had an optional law now 


for some vi a©rs, and Ol 


n experience, quite apart from the 
! 


rience of other countries, has shown that no 





conclusive CX Pt 
hardship would | 


conceivab! inflicted by passing a com- 
pulsory law and removing this scandal from our daily life. 


‘there is no reason why we should not follow the « xumple set 
in factory reform and take effective steps to bring those places 
where the old careless eruelties survive up to the standard of 
our best slaughter-houss In this way we can rescue men 
from a degrading duty as well as animals from a needlessly 
horrible death. The President of the New York Veterinary 


Medical Society published a report three years ago on the 


ereat abattoirs of Europe, in order to rouse the conscience of 
America. No Englishman will read that 
feeling that this reform is as urgent as you describe it. Every 


report without 
animal should be killed in a better abattoir by men trained in 
lam, Sir, &c., 


J. L. HAMMOND, 


the use of the humane instruments 


BIRDS AND FRUIT NETS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—Now that the fruit season is once more in full swing, 
will you allow me to remind those among your readers who 
own gardens, that while nets are very necessary to protect the 
fruit from the ravages of the little feathered thieves who love 
it, yet they should be carefully watched so that any of those 
same little thieves, who may have become entangled in their 
meshes, shall not be lefi pav the extreme penalty of the law 


by dying « slow dea 
53 Drayton Gardens, S. Kensingto 


MOTORS 
kd of the SpecTaror.| 


THE PARKING OF 


[To the 


Sir.-—Probablv the majority of Londoners will resent Lord 

Montagu’s proposed des ition of our squares by the parking 

of cars in them Whether the squares are walked in or not, 

they give relief and pleasure to all pas s and are, with th 
Pa ' 


parks, about the most cherished amenities of this old town. 


The parks have been injured by the i sion of petrol-driven 


carriages, and should not be made still more squalid. Such 


notorists as see natu | through their goggles carn for 
themselves a plas won tho who have made Envland 
much uglier. Everything cannot be ubordinated to thei 
convenience.—i am, Sir, & x. 
CYPRUS 
Sir,-—I have just seen in the Spectator of May Oth a paracraph 
about ( Vp ] on thy Ca mi Ol the n titut , of th 
Island by which Cyprus became a British Colony May I 
be allowed to add a f i rk which would help I think 
vour readers to understand more clearly ! Cyprus question 
and the aims of the native j 
No increase in the representation of Moslems in the L 


lative Council was introduced by the new Constitution because 
Moslems are only om SIN 1 of the 
Island ; 


members (7.e., Greek Ort 


whole population of the 


instead of this an increas ol the non-Moslem 


hodox) of the Legislative Council 


is introduced by the Pro mation of May Ist. (Greek Orthodox 
are four-sixths of the population.) But this increase is no 


material one because on other ide an increase of the 
official members is introduced. Furthermore no material 


rvatitant 


reform is introduced by the new Constitution of May Ist. 


The annual payment of £45,000 to shareholders of Ottoman 
loans will be continued. This tribu is not excused afte1 
the annexation of Cyprus in 1914. Under the * Secret Treaty 
of Great Britain and Turkey of 1878 Cyprus was handed 
over to Great Britain for administration but remained a 
part of the Ottoman [mpire, and the Cypriotes used to pay 
an annual tribute to ILM. the Sultan of £90,000. After the 
Annexation this tribute was not exeused by any international 
act. The portion of * Ottoman National debt” for ey 
country which formed a part of the Ottoman Empire is not 
vet fixed, and for this re neither Palestine nor Syria and 
Mesopotamia are payin cir portion 

The so-named “ ag on” of tl peo} \ ee & pru is 
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nothing else but the reasonable aspiration for a present 
self-government and the wish that Great Britain will help 
Cyprus as it did the Ionian Isles to be united with Greece 
with which it is nationally connected. The Cypriotes are 
protesting against the indifference of the British Government 
by which Cyprus, after forty-eight years under British rule, 
has no ports and the foreign mails arrive from Port Said 
twenty hours’ distance from Cyprus only thrice a month. 

As one of the Spectator’s great friends and ancient readers 
in Cyprus, I hope that my letter, pro Cyprus, will be published 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Nicosia. A. EMILIANIDES. 

June 5th. 

[We publish this expression of Cypriot opinion because 

so little is known of it at home: but with the chief * aspir- 


in one of your future issues. 


ation ” 


THE 


we are in hearty disagreement. 


BRITISH TRADE IN 


Ep. Spectator.| 


MOTOR THE 
EAST 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir,—During his recent tour in the Near East, Sir Alfred 
Mond was with the way in which the 
Americans have captured the motor market by their methods 
of salesmanship and organization. He found that in three 


much impressed 


vears the number of car licences in Palestine had risen from 
sixteen to 16,000, and that there were nearly 9,000 cars 
running in Syria. The vast majority of these were of American 
make, and this was true also of Egypt and Greece. Sir 
Alfred’s experience confirms my own during my recent motor 
journey from England to India. That journey was a double 
lesson to me. It proved the predominance of American 
cars in the Near and Middle East. It proved that the British 
failure to secure the market is not due to any defect in the 
British product. 

Vor a long time there has been a belief that the British ear is 
not suitable for the rough-and-tumble of motoring in the 
East. People have pointed to the high clearance of American 
ears, their high power and their low price. But this, I 
believe, is a fallacy which is founded, not on any practical 
experience, but on British self-depreciation, plus the opposite 
quality in our chief competitors. Let me add my ounce of 
practice to the weight of the argument. 

Our car was a sixteen horse-power Wolseley, such as is seen 
on any English road to-day. It was a standard model in 
every way, except for the addition of an extra petrol tank 
to tide us over long desert runs when replenishing points were 
few and far between. In the car were myself, two com- 
panions, all our kit, including a cinema camera, rifles and 
such food as was necessary for one stage of the journey. Our 
worst trials began in Bulgaria, where we had to dodge larve 
fields, 
ditches and flood-water. blocked 
by a land-slide, and we had to take to the river-bed and 
crawl for two hours through the water. In all my War expe- 
Mesopotamia and Persia, 


pot holes and rocks cighteen inches high and cross 
At one point the road was 


rience of motoring in West Africa. 
never had I met such conditions as these, and vet we arrived 
at Adrianople having covered nearly 3,000 miles without a 
mechanical defect and with the air of London still in our tyres. 
The road to Constantinople became two deep ruts in loose soil. 
The road on to Aleppo was built by the Romans, and I should 
say it had not been touched since. 

On leaving Aleppo we came across one sign of American 
marketing enterprise 
strated to a party of Arab Sheiks ! There was also an object- 
lesson on the Damascus-Bagdad route. There six-cylinder 
and eight-cylinder American cars of anything up to fifty horse- 
power are used to dash across the 548 miles of desert. But 
there is no reason why the cars should be American. Our little 
sixteen horse-power car did the journey in twenty-four 
and a half running hours without a puncture or repair of any 
kind. 

I must not tresspass further on your space, but the following 
summary of our tour, which will be described at length in a 
book I am publishing shortly, I think may help to dispel the 
notion that a British car cannot stand up to conditions in the 
Altogether we covered 8.527 miles, 
1.500 of water- 
249 miles over railway sleepers (on the North- 
and 100 miles of bottomless sand. 


a huge American tractor being demon- 


less developed countries. 
including 2.850 miies without road or track ; 


less desert : 


West frontier of India) ; 


From Fiume onwards the only good roads were in North 
Persia—the 500 miles from Khanikin to Teheran. 

As to how American cars predominate in the East, I shall 
quote just one experience which is typical of the whole tour, 
After climbing the pass over the Mountain of Lebanon, with a 
halt to admire the magnificent view of woods, vineyards, 
orchards and sea, we left the cool heights and dropped down 
to the sticky heat of Beirut. All Beirut lives in the hills in 
summer, and in the last twenty miles we passed 400 ears 
going the other way. In the 
whole of Beirut there were not twelve cars of British make. 

l am, Sir, &c., 


Of these only one was British. 


F. A. C. Forses-Leirn (Major). 


THE “FIVE ALLS” 
|To the Editor of the Srect ATOR. | 

Sir,—The “ Five Alls ” has five human figures, with a motto 
to each: 

1. A King in his regalia. Motto: I govern all. 

2. A Bishop in his pontificals. Motto: I pray for all. 

3. A Lawyer in his gown. Motto: I plead for ail. 

4. A Soldier in regimentals. Motto: I fight for all. 

5. A Labourer with his tools. Motto: I pay for all. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

GEORGE WATSON, 
98 Gnoll Park Road, Neath, South Wales. 


A QUERY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—Can you tell me where to find the line :— 


” 


“It chanced—the Lord that chance did guide, 
spoken of as ** Spencer's wonderful line ’ ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
AGNES M. A. STEELE. 

139 Moutford Avenue, Asheville, N.C., U.S.A. 


*,* The striking letter which appeared on May 2nd upon 
* A Voluntary Fund for Our Pr_sont 
reprinted in leaflet form and may be obtained from Miss 
M. C. Malim, 24 Grosvenor Road, Richmond, Surrey, 


Distress’ has been 


POETRY 
TIRI WANTED 


Wurere is Tiresias? De of all Stvgian shades 


Alone keeps wisdom, where all wisdom fades ; 
; 


SSTAS 


The rest are famished essence, fabricked air, 


ies there $ 


Too thin for thought to weave its broid ; 


In their bewildered flight they left behind 

All but a pale eviscerate husk of mind ; 

Idly they babble of things dimly seen 

With a dull ache for powers that once had been. 


And such are they who, if report be true, 
By devious paths send dubious tidings through 
Loose shreds of utterance, pieced with pains intense, 
Till they make something some will take for sense. 
Where ts Tigesias ? Should he rise to bait, 

Ilis talk at least would be articulate ; 

He in intelligible terms could tell 

Of that drear world which is nor heaven nor hell: 
And, could we catch him in prophetic vein, 

Might something add to ease earth's present pain. 
A touch of wisdom, in our plenteous lack, 

Might shift Hope's anchor, or plot 
But, if he comes not, there are still the 


a saner track > 
tars, 
And only folly chafes at reason’s bars. 

Where is Tiresias ? 
Or some might say 


Oracles are dumb, 


- IIe is too wise to come a 
T. TuorRNELY. 


A year’s subscription to the Srecraror, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 
Manager, the Srecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


* THE FACULTY OF COMMUNION 


[CorpyRIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


The Faculty of Communion. By theo Hon. Mrs, Alfred 
Lyttelton, D.B.E. Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.). 
Tats is a most difficult book to review. It is so, because 


of its courage, simplicity, and want of artifice. ‘The writer 
has not been restrained by doubts, or fears, or by a worldly 
anxiety as to hostile criticism and comment. I mean the 
anxiety lest people should call her credulous, or ‘* cranky,” 
or suffering, if not from delusions, at any rate from illusions. 
She has dared to tell us all that she really believes, instead of 
only half truths, the truth, that is, told with deliberate omissions, 
for fear of being misunderstood, or again confuted by great 
names, or scientific principles, or fashionable theories. She 
has acted on the noble principle laid down by that great realist 
and yet great exponent of the higher mysticism, Dr. Johnson: 
“Not to put things into a book because people tell you they 
will not be believed is cowardice.” 

And yet a very wrong impression of this little book might 
easily be given by such words as these. Hurried readers might 
perhaps draw from them the conclusion that they were being 
shown the way to some great discovery, or revelation—some 
opening of a new window upon spiritual things. That, as 
Mrs. Lyttelton would be the first to admit, is not the intention 
or the result of her book. Hers is a very simple effort, 
one which from the literary and philosophical point of view 
might well be called * innocent.’ It is a plea for the culti- 
vation of the faculty of Communion with the Unseen, or, to 
rougher, the dead. She 
to understand the laws governing our relations, 


put it in cruder language, with 
wants us 
not with those who have passed out of life, for that is a wrong 
description, but with those who have suffered the change of 
death. That lier secondary purpose 


is to be found in a hope that 


is her main endeavour. 
she expresses with real eloquence 
as well as sincere feeling. Why should not the Churches, 
instead of passing over the faculty of Communion as some- 
thing to be and put out of sight, if not actually 
condemned, cuide it ? 


To put the thing in plain language, Mrs. Lyttelton desires to 


dreaded 
study and 
make us realize the 
with the dead, directly 


other medium Finally she 


possibility of getting into personal contact 
rather than through professional or 
suggests—and here I believe she 
is on specially firm ground—that the attempt to do this ** 


the direct line of spiritual development and progress.” 


is in 
Such 
& purpose for an expression of admiration at 
Mrs. Lyttelton’s pluck. But the of the 
will claim for her that liberty of prophesying which is the gift 


ealls once more 


men wiser mind 
of our race in general, and was once the proudest claim of the 
speak advisedly when I that 
she has the wiser her Shakespeare has put 
the defence for a book of this kind with amazing poignancy, 


Church of England. I say 


minds on side. 
and put it, with that glorious irrelevance in which he often 
lelighted, in the mouth of a secondary character in a secondary 
*Lafeu ” burst out without any excuse, 
that the thought 


always welcome no matter where 


play. This is how 
xcept the 


lrops from heaven and is 


final excuse manna of a great 


it falls : 

“Thev sav, mirack ar nast: and we have our philosophical 
persons » make modern and familiar things supernatural and 
wseless. Hence is it that we make trifles of terrors; ensconcing 
urselves into seeming knowledge, when we should submit ourselves 
to an unknown fear.” 
Mrs. Lyttelton’s book is a protest against those persons who 


would suffer wounds and death rather than admit that there 
ire certain things in life which are ** supernatural and cause- 


trifles of terrors,’ using terrors in 


$ 1 
MAK 


s which * beat up and alarm the soul ” 


ss.” She will not 


the sense of those thing 
and women 
ersuade trifles, 


attended to and are therefore best ignored altogether. & 


things which ordinary men always try to 


themselves are only which need not be 
1 
} 


va) 


herself dig herself into the trench 


of “seeming knowledge,” or 


will not ** ensconce ”’ 


pretend that there is a ready 


explanation of certain psychic phenomena, of which, as a 


if we deal honestly with ourselves, we have 


She realizes that 


matter of fact, 


no understanding, no knowledec. there are 


certain cases in which we should ** submit ourselves to an 
unknown fear,’ look it in the face, and make it our 
concern. 

** Do we indeed desire the dead ?*’ asked Tennyson. The 


thought exactly suits her argument. But, though we cannot 
ignore the tremendous inhibition which makes so many people 
turn from the thought of the dead, we must not suppose that 
the inhibition will always exist. Probably that inhibition was 
at one time useful. It is perhaps, indeed, not too much to say 
that without it human progress on the material side would 
have proved impossible. That may sound a difficult saying, 
but I think it can be made good. 
Mary Kingsley, the African explorer, whether the people on 
the Guinea coast and in Nigeria believed in ghosts and spirits. 
Here is her reply: ‘* Of course they do; but, remember, not 
as people do here—half-heartedly and occasionally. To them 
the spiritual world is quite as real as their own villages and 
Instead of finding it difficult to get a whole- 
believer in survival after death, you 


I remember once asking Miss 


communal life. 
hearted and confident 
would find it impossible to come across anyone who did not 


believe in an after-life. It was not a case of believing or of 
faith, she went on to say. 
there was another world and that they are constantly in com- 
That was why there was so little objection 
to that form of human which the native chiefs 
indulge, or, at any rate, used to indulge. The men killed on 
the anniversary of a chief's death regard themselves merely as 


Every man would tell you that 


munication with it. 
sacrifice in 


messengers sent into a strange and far-distant country, but 
nothing more. The consciousness of the natives on the coast 
of the spiritual realm was uncannily distinct, 
absurd and chaotic. Indeed, they thought so much of the 
other world as sometimes to lose interest in existence here. 


if in many ways 


It is quite an intelligible theory that man gradually dropped 
his communications with the dead because they were of little 
and, indeed, were 
the 


themselves 


or no use to him in the struggle for life, 
which survived 
types of men who could, as it best 
off from the thousand voices and thronging 
the 


themselves. 


sources Of weakness. The types were 


were, shut 


communications 


from other world and concentrate their thoughts upon 


Assuming that this is a sound hypothesis, it does 
not involve the assumption that it will always be necessary to 
stick to our own job here and not let 
by the dead. It is quit ible that we 


soon shall reach, a phase of intellectual development where we 


ourselves be influenced 


poss have reached, or 


shall be able to bear without inconvenience the silent voice 
and to fathom the Unseen—when, so to speak, it will not be 
necessary for our spiritual leaders and theologians to “* jam ” 
the wireless and shut off all communications except those 
which they choose to tell us are alone necessary for our 
salvation. 

The scientific materialists in effect tell us that every- 
thing in this world is immortal, though, of course, liable 
to change. The one exception they make is apparently 
the consciousness. Not a grain of sand, a wisp of gas, 
can ever be destroyed. It merely passes into some new 
shape. The only thing that goes out for ever Is the 
human soul. Though our experience makes us feel with 
Deseartes that we are because we think, and that con- 
sciousness is therefore the most knowable as well as the 
most important thing in the world, we are to take it on the 
faith of some piece of crude ratiocination that this same 
consciousness is “ merely ours and mortal.” When I hear 
such things as this I feel inclined to rest myself upon 
the old limerick about the Zulu and the latitudinarian 
Bishop : 

* Said the infide! Zulu, 
‘Do you believe t] 3, you fo 1, you 2?’ 
‘No I don t. | the Bishop of Natal.” 
The black postulant wrung from his teacher the admission 


what he fan ied he held to be 
wil 


that he did not really believe 
truc. I hope that some day 


own up as bravely as did the South African Ordinary. 


the materialists of science 


J. Sr. Loe STRACHEY. 
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REPORT ON THE SIXTH 
COMPETITION 


The Editor offered a prize of £5 for a Reminiscence in not 
more than 500 words of prose. 


We should like to include as many contributions as we can, 
and our remarks shall be cut short. We shall say only that 
many entries have shown us how difficult it is to communicate 
even the strongest and most overwhelming experiences. 
It may happen that amongst his memories one man will 
recall with most wonder a particular sunset, a particular 
intoxication with the air of spring; yet he will have no 
means to convey his emotion to others, and a statement of 
fact will sound bare and unreal. It is much to the credit of 
Mr. G. C. Hope that he made us, too, feel startled and amazed 
when he describes how, as a small boy, he was taken from his 
bed to see Donati’s comet, ** which seemed to occupy a quarter 
of the sky.” 

Mrs. Lambart tells about her grandfather, one of the last 
of the Roumanian Boyars, Konstantin Kretzulesco. He was 
one of his eccentricities ‘* took 
Roumanian 
During one 


a scholar and an eccentric ; 
the form of an undeviating rectitude of conduct ~ 
politics were “ Oriental in their convolutions.” 
political upheaval he was offered the crown. 

But he refused it for reasons which he considered 
sufficient. He appeared on the balcony, rather bewildered and 
rather impatient at being so violently recalled to the World of 
feality. What was all this noise about ? Why did they disturb 
him? And when it was explained: ‘ My children, | have no time 
to spare for you and your affairs. You have interrupted 
I am at this moment engaged in reading the Bible in English. 
Ah, what a Poem! What «a Monument of Literature! Do not 
detain me. I can do nothing for you. Leave leave 
They left him accordingly, and he returned to his study of the 
Scriptures in the language of the Elizabethans, 


good and 


me. 


The, me.” 


THe CoMING OF THE Ratrns, 

In the Gulf Country of North Queensland the thirsiy earth lay 
waiting for the rains. One day I found a Soak whose waters 
had just failed. Knowing that Brumbies—wild watered 
there, IL lay in wait, among the bushes, to see what they would do. 
It was evening. Presently they came. Silently they trotted up 
with airy steps out of the bush, and hesitated awhile on the bank. 
Then a willowy chestnut stepped lightly down and smelt along the 
damp sand. With a graceful, impatient movement it struck the 
ground with a forehoof, beating the sand out, again and again, 
at the same spot. Suddenly a powerful bay darted down. Biting 
at the chestnut, it drove it away, and began to paw vigorously, 
first with one hoof, then the other. When water appeared, it 
desisted, and, bending on trembling knees, sipped delicately till 
Other horses did the further on, until, content, 
scampered off, whinnying and biting. Then the 
lumbered down in an endeavour to drink. They 
in, and stood about, bellowing mournfully. 
was near Christmas, and 


horses 


satistied. same, 
they suddenly 
clumsy cattle 
quickly trod the holes 

Rain came, however, in a few days. It 
the oppressive glare became overcast with slowly gathering cloud, 
Distant thunders boomed and mumbled, their lightnings flickering 
on the far horizon. Suddenly the suspense broke. The upgathered 
thunders burst in a shattering storm of tropical violence. Sheaves 
seattered in twisting waters, foaming on the 
earth. The whole air smoked with wet. A smell as of a chilled 
furnace struck the nostrils, and shivering beasts stumbled away 
before a fury which they could not withstand. 

Then a Excited herds, with one consent, 
began a general onward movement, following the rain. Nothing 
could nothing turn therm back. Tour by hour they 
passed in seattered files—always following the Then 
stockmen and travellers dashed out into the cold deluge to catch 
their mounts and c>se-hobble them, lest they should be lost. Only 
the lulling of the storm would calm the movement, for here were 
no fences. The cattle simply cling, by habit, to their birthplace. 

Within a day where all had been parched and bleached, a film 
sprang, not to be seen on looking 
directly down—it was too fine—-but revealing itself shead. This 
ewiltly covered the wet-darkened earth, like a mist. In 
a few days the plains were the colour of an Eng spring, the 


of rain, downcast, 


strange unrest set in. 


them, 


stay 


storm. 


of greenest herbage quickly 


green 
lish 
promise of at ch season, 

Fraxk PENN Smita. 


Mornina. 


Onze Juni 
of 1918 was unusually severe in the north of Russia, 
until the end of June that a warm sun lit up the 
Petrograd streets. We were standing in a bread queue in a narrow 
street leading down to the Fontanka Canal. The queue was 
composed of ragged women, old men and children ; among them a 
few foreigners and Russians of the intelligent class hid their genteel 
appearance under faded shawls and crooked boots. The queue 
had begun to form about 2 o'clock at night, for the window of the 
wooden shelter from which the government bread was sold opened 
hetween 12 and 1 p.m., and only the first few in the line would be 
lucky enough to receive half a pound of the dirty mixture called breed, 


The winte: 


and it was not 


1 the 


event of ial dispensation, on whic! 
The night 


Some distance 


except in the some spe 
others reckoned. 
bright and spring-like. 
with two children, one on her arm and the other, maybe five years old, 
her. She was complaining aloud of her husband’s illness 
which, by the symptoms she recounted, was probably typhus, 
Her neighbours in the queue showed no anxk ty about the case, 
each dilating on his or her own misfortunes. But suddenly the 
woman decided to ¢o home for a moment, leaving behind her the 
elder child to keep her place. After a moment of silence the sound 
of a dispute reached my ears. He is a thief, though a child. This 
half rouble in his hands is mine. When I crouched down and 
slept for a moment he took it.’ The waved to and fro 
“Lynch the fruit of sin!” shouted the accuser. Her words were 
echoed by others, and before I realized what was going on, the queue 
behind me disappeared in the direction of the canal Fontanka, 
giving forth shouts and threats. And then, from a neighbouring 
house, the mother of the child crept out. Those remaining in the 
queue greeted her with uplifted fists and the words, *‘ The mother of 
the thief.” Shricks and shouts commenced, swelled by those of 
the triumphant crowd returning from the canal, the accuser at its 
The mother threw herself at her and a fierce fight began, 


morning unusual 


was cold, but the 


behind me stood a womar 


beside 


queue 


head. 


* Yes,”’ cried an old man’s voice. ‘It’s she that is the thief, 
I saw the mother giving the money to the child. It’s she who took 
itfromhim.”’ “To the canal with her!’ shouted the crowd. And 
this time the whole queue, except the shadows of intelligentsia, 
ran with its second victim towards the water. Lv. 


* Salamander’s * Cousin Elizabeth kept 
in which she packed the things she would 
securities, a little money, 


During the War 
a“ Zeppelin bag ” 
need if raided out of her home : 
brandy, stockings. soap, comb, candle and matches. She 
felt she should take one book, too, and chose the Apocrypha. 
The bag was packed and put in an accessible corner. 

For 
came a Zeppelin raid. 
the maid, a girl friend and I 
After a few minutes, 


happened. Then one night 
After the three-fold alarm of the buzz 
met in the hall, m: variou 
with her usual! calm, 


some weeks nothing 


stats ot 
undress. emergency 


dignity, Cousin Elizabeth paced downstairs. It was pitch dark, 
but we knew she was full dressed. I’m so glad,” she said, ** that 
I have a habit of keeping my teeth, toupée, spectacles, rings and 
watch by my bedside. Clothes and fur coat quite near the door 


They couldn't easily catch me unawares.” There sa dull, distant 





thud. The windows rattled. We all sat very close together 
at the foot of the stairs. The maid’s teeth chattered, and the 
visitors knees trembled. ‘Um not in the | t afraid,” said the 
latter. “‘ It just seems to have gone into my leg * Neither am 
I, miss,” said the maid. “ It just seems to } into 
teeth.” Cousin Elizabeth sat on the bottom step one, her 
Zepp. bag on her knee. She took out the bran Ly sk, and ba 
us put our lips to it. Then she dealt us a biscuit each. Very fusty 
it was, but nibbling passed the time. We were I old and stiff 
and bored. Cousin Elizabeth would not allow even flashlicht 
All was very dark and still for hours. She suggested that some- 
one should recite by way of diversion. W ould rememt 





* You give us a recitation,” we Chere’s one thi 


nothing. aid 
wae if iv it, if you like. She 


I could never forget, said she. 

did, with never a moment’s hesitation. We listened solemnly 
to the vows of god-parents, to the Ten Commandments. M 
duty towards my neighbour... went on the calm vi 
“Bang!” said a bomb very near. ... “Is to love him 

* Bang! Bang! Bang!” said a few more bombs very near indeed. 


T am ashamed to say we were very nearly in hyster while, through 





everything, Cousin Elizabeth's steady voice went on. Her « 
sign of agitation was the father frequent snapping and unsnapy 

of this bag, all the time on her knee. At last the Catechism was 
over; so were the bombs. Another long spell, then the safet 
buzzer sounded, the bag was put in its place, and we all wen ) 


morning we learned the bombs had fallen q 


Id 


bed again. Next 
near, but harmlessly, in a ploughed f 

In addition to the contributors whom we have mentioned 
this week and last we compliment and thank F. IF’. Montréso1 
* Kynmon,” Thomas Carr, Arthur Blanden, John Campbell, 
Marjorie M. eile, David Williamson, ** Equator,” ** A. May 
G.,” P. Fooks, M. M. MecCuaig, If. P. Marshall, Janet 
Milne Rae, ** Veritas,” ** A Moukden Resident,” Maud Mont- 
gomery, “ Conar,”  * Octogenarian,” and ‘“ Four-leaved 
Shamrock.” The prize is Miss 
Lehmann (Fieldhead, Bourne End, Bucks) and Mrs. Acheson 
(28 Crystal Palace Park Road, Sydenham). 


divided between Jeatrix 


OnE MORNING IN SPRIN 


A few years ago T was in Paris, and the first 1 of spring musie, 
sung falteringly by a bird on the gutter outside my 
had drawn me out for a walk in the Bois de Boulogne. It was early 
people were about. The inevitabl 
evelist, bowed over handle-bars, chased the miles with do-or-die 
determination imprinted on his And an English 
governess or two with pupils looking like bumble bees in their 

coats, trotting and stumbling to keep up with the stride of a nation 
that knows how to walk. I left the main thoroughfare and turned 
into one of the railed-in paths that run through the heart of the 
wood. A green down of young leaves was on th and I 
went happily forward in that light-hearted, empty-headed way one 
has when the weather smiles. I had not gone far when I saw, 4 
little way ahead, a young woman sitting on a bench by the path, 


bedroom windo\y 


in the day, and only a few 


countenance. 


spru es, 
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She was kni unl bye e her stood a pram which she rocked with 
her foot. | rd | hut ng softly some French nursery song. 
4s [ passed I n { under the raised hood. The pillow 
was white and smooth, the blanket was turned down over a pink 





shawl, but the mpty. And the further [ walked the 


more [ wondered Could anybody have stolen the baby under the 
woman's nose ... Perhaps it had wriggled under the coverlets 
Or it might be old enough to walk and was playing behind the 
bench. At last [ stopped and turned, and, like a person at night 


who becomes more and more convinced that the creaking on the 
stairs is not the cat, I decided to investigate. As I apy roached 
this time I scanned the surrounding wood. There was not a sign 
[ walked slowly past the pram again, glanced swiftly 


of anybody. 
The young woman 


and saw that my eves had not deceived me. 
hummed her song, rocked the pram and clicked her knitting needles 
and never even glanced at me. By now my imagination Was 
painting frightful pictures of kidnapping and murder, and anxiety 
got the upper hand of customary shyness. I sat down beside her 
and, blushing scarlet, blurted outin vile French : There is no baby 
jn your pram She started as if I had let off a gun behind her, 
and then, rising majestically, answered in perfect English : ** Mind 
your own And I sat regretfully watching her depart, 
pushing the pram violently before her. When she got to the turn 
of the path she « imagined she was out of sight, for she 
suddenly slackened her pace, and between the trunks of the trees 
( the pram with her body, her fingers 
And on the still air came the taint 


song. 


business. 
videntls 


T saw her sauntering, pu hing 
busv with the knitting agai 
humming of a French nursery 
BEATRIX LEHMANN, 
Brack WATERS. 
We were four days 
The night was clear 
when we 


Tt was in the third year of the Great War. 
out from Southampton on our way to India. 
and very dark, with a heavy ocean swell on the water, 


suddenly heard from the look-out, Submarine ahead, Sir!”’ 
Instantly there was a rush of people down the corridors, some 
cearrving litt hildren, me jewel cases or other precious pos- 
sessions, some hurriedly ng on lifebelts, all anxious to get up 
on deck. | had just reached the top of the companion when a 
torpedo sti k us amid ps. wrecking most of the engines and 
eausing a hideous explosior The deck was soon awash and 
the ship sinkir the stern As | made my way to the side 
of the ship to try my luck in the water, | saw a young lady following 
me. She was holding a small boy by the hand and was accompanied 
by a nurse with a nfant in her arms Just at that moment the 
lady turned to speak to the nurse,and [ saw her start She took 


s arms and placed her ear against its heart 


the baby from the nurse 
| clothing near to the 


[ saw then a dark stain on the white infant s 
neck. The poor, wee mite had been struck by some flying missile 
and w is already bevond human help. The stricken mother kissed 
the little, white. unc ous face and Jaid the little body gently 
down on some sailcloth near us, saying, She is dead, nurse We 
ean do nothu he Chen she lifted the small boy and placed 
him in my arms, ng.“ W you hold him for a moment, please.’’ 


Taking her vr febe of he tied it with shaking fingers round the 
nur avin Dor be afraid, nurse, someone is sure to save you.” 
She took her i i turned to me Please tie the boy on 
mv bacl d. briefly, 1 swim well.”’ L did as | was bid, 
The water w eady up t ir knees and there was not a moment 
t t | d tl firmly as L could, and she turned to 
me, saving bravely, \u revoir,’ then, to the child, ** Now, Dick, 
be a brave hov, we are oing to swim to daddy.’ and slipped over 
t} le. Almost a disappeared the vessel lurched heavily 


into the black waters of the ocean. 


and sank slowly, stern foremost, 
My last conscious thought was a hope that the brave young mothe 
had not been ca ht im the whirlpool created when we went down. 


For the next few hours 1 had enough trouble on my hands, but | 





was eventually picked up by one of our patrol boats, and | learned 
with great pleasure that the lady and her child were also saved. 
All the other children on board were drowned. 
JESSIE ACHESON. 
SEVENTH COMPETITION 
THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN 


IN NOT MORE THAN 100 


PROSE. 


HISTORY 
WORDS OF 


OUTLINE OF 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, July 24th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
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METAPHYSICS 


(Hodder ard 


A MILESTONE IN 


Ether and Reality. By Sir Oliver Lodg 


Stoughton. ds. 6d 


Oxce when I was a very small boy I went to my father and 


said with pride, ** I can spell * cannon,’ ** and proceeded to 
After being duly impressed, as was expected of him, 


 - protested 


do sO. 
he said, ** Yes, but can you spell * projectile ’ 
that [ had never heard of that, to which he replied, ** Well, 
the more you know, the more you find out how little you 
know.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge might well have taken 
the text of his book, Ether and Reality, for notwithstanding 
the wealth of information it contains, hardly a page occurs 
without ME 5.0:¢.55 ae 
cannot vet tell . . the full meaning has still to be 
But 
Science, as we know it to-day, 


this remark as 


the phrases, **we do not 


discovered and so on. this is very unders 


standable for many reasons 
infant in 
civilization, and many of its most important departments 


is a mere comparison to other structures of 


are less than half a century old, so that there has hardly 
been time to discover “ all about anything whatever.” All 
that 


the same it would not be too much to say miracles 
have been performed. 
The nature of Reality lh: 


while the scientist 


field of he 


has been con- 


is always been the 
metaphysical philosopher, 
cerned primarily with observable facts, and the inferences 
that therefrom, At 
constructed, and a meeting of the two 
this 


concepts relativity and the ether. It is not long since the 


bridge is being 
thought 
rests on the 


can be drawn last a 
schools of 
bridge two 


will be made possible, and 


educated world received the intellectual shock of Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity (though it was somewhat older than 
Without 
will 


aspects 


the publicity would have led one to believe). 


into a discussion of this abstruse subject, it 
that the theory has at 


that it helps us to understand 


entering 


sullice to Say present two 


of great importance first 
a good deal more about the ether, and secondly that it has 
considerably altered the determinist concept of the 
Universe. 

new regions 


and Sir 


The main discovery of the adventurers in these 


is how immense and how unexplored the land ts 


Oliver kee ps this perpe tually in front of u 
difficult 
ether and its properties. .\ 


It is remarkably 
talk of 


matter, or what 


to envisage exactly what we mean when we 


evervone knows, 
termed in common parlance “real stuff,” is com- 


called 


that ts, 


might be 


posed of exceedingly small bodies atoms, which are 


separated by relatively huge spaces matter is dis- 


continuous, and we have good reason for believing that energy, 


such as the heat from the sun, is also composed of minute 


separate units, but ether is quite continuous. Moreover, it is 
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very substantial, about a thousand times more so than lead, 
though we move in it freely, just as fish do in the deepest 
waters of the ocean. 
matter, as the new knowledge of electricity, magnetism and 
yadiation have revolutionized the theories of energy. In a 
word, the Universe has taken on an altogether different aspect. 
The immutability of many “ Natural Laws ~ has fallen from 
the state of grace to give place to a less rigid determinism, 
and the absolutist philosophers must find new ground to stand 
on. This is not to say that absolute determinism has vanished 
from scientific thought, however, but that its scope has altered, 
and that it requires restatement in other terms. 

The of all this new work is that it 
appears as a definite growth and evolution in human thought, 


most notable result 
One is 
The 


and it is 


and not simply a sight of the other side of the shield. 
the 
ancient Greeks had no harmony in 


reminded of evolution of musical appreciation. 


their 
thought they would have been unable to appreciate the ideas 


music, 
now expressed in harmonic form. To-day we have advanced 
to a stage in which we can understand the most complicated 
for example, that of Stravinsky. 
This is parallel to the evolution of the modern attitude to the 


harmonic expression, as, 


idea of the Universe in that a more complicated appreciation 
is possible, but even more, we can now have an entirely new 
outlook. 
tration had just been discovered, with all the other musical 


It is as if to return to the musical simile--orches- 
paraphernalia already available. 

This little book iuminates these extraordinary conceptions 
in such a clear way that, even bearing in mind Sir Oliver 
Lodge's deserved reputation for lucid writing, one cannot but 
be surprised, and from surprise one advances to stimulation. 
There are some passages, however, to which exception may 
he taken namely, those dealing with mind and spirit. 
treatment of the strictly scientific aspects, Sir Oliver expresses 
the agreed opinions of the bulk of scientific workers, but with 
regard to the spiritual matters he is stating his own, and 


In his 


whether one agrees with these or not, one must regard them as 


not being in alignment with the strict scientific thought of 


the present, or perhaps, indeed, within the scope thereof. He 
says, for example: “ There is evidence which shows we are 
really independent (of our bodies), that we continue in enist- 
ence, and can leave our bodies behind.” We may believe on 
various grounds that existence after death is indeed a fact, but 
we protest that there is not evidence in the scientific sense, 
test. 
which is in any way comparable to, say, the evi- 
the Mendelian that is, 
would be acceptable to the scientific mind (which is 
belief): and it 


which admits of There is no evidence that our * spirits 


pass on “ie 
dence for inheritance of characters : 
which 
divorced from questions of is at best gra- 
tuitous of Sir Oliver to express his personal beliefs in such a 
that they j 


accorded to the ideas in the other part of the book. 


way as to imply find the same acceptance as is 


With this exception, however, we may compliment him 


whole-heartedly on an exposition which makes this most 


difficult subject understandable by anvone who lacks previous 


scientific knowledge. W.P. K. 
LORD CURZONS LAST WORK 
British Government in India. By Lord Curzon of WKedleston. 

2 Vol Cassell, £3 3s.) 
Nrawriy twenty-five vears ago Lord Curzon began to write 


xn book on 
He was in the middle of the correction of the proofs when 
he died. It that 
he could not see They would have 


Government) House, Calcutta and Barrackpore. 


is an addition to the sadness of his death 
the completed volumes. 


wise words 


delighted his) fastidious taste. lis own are 
most admirably “advantaged ~ by illustration and type. 
The work grew under his hand and became in the end a 
history of Governor-Generals and Viecerovs not less than of 
Government bhowuse but the book begins at hon and 
no other person in the world could have written it. Incident- 
wily it will be news to many readers that the term Viceroy, 
first used by Queen Victoria in) 1858, has no statutory 
sanction and is the result merely of usage and convention.” 
Government House at Calcutta, the finest within the Mmopire, 
was copied from Lord Curzon’s own ancestral home at Kedles- 


ton. in Derbyshire 


und is an example of the very best Adam 


This alters our whole conception of 


work. The imitator had the genius to see that the design 
was peculiarly fitted for the East. The transference of the 
1912 from Calcutta to Delhi—a 
‘which Lerd Curzon believed to be a radical mistake 


Government in migration 
gives 
added historic value to the description of the deserted nest ; 
and indeed of its occupants. An era ended round about that 
date. 

To most readers perhaps the men will seem more vital than 
the place. Their careers are sketched with genuine historical 
imagination, but one sees all of them, like characters in a 
Ilardy novel, inseparable from their environment. It is a 
real advantage to the book, though it may militate against 
its immediate vogue, that it omits all the more recent crises 
and contains scarcely more than a reference to living 
Among the few is the statement 


that Lord Kitchener 


any 


persons. modern instances 


whose one-time duel with Lord Curzon 


arose over the most crucial weakness in our administration 
of India—had a great ambition to become Viceroy, and 
would probably have been selected, if it had not been for 
the opposition of Lord Morley, who regarded him as an 


unfit person for so high a function. It is a double statement 
that Anelo-Indians will find hard to credit. At that 
it may be left. It is one of the only polemical assertions in 


many 


a succession of admirably considered judgments. 

The splendour and hardships of the Viceroy’s service ar 
perhaps a little too portentously emphasized ; but a proper 
sense of the gorgeous immensity of India gives meaning and 


the lor Lord 


as well as a historv. Hlis own 


intention to two volumes. 
Curzon has written a romance 
very youthful imagination 


the knowledge that Government Ifouse and his boyish home 


every page of 


was drawn towards India by 
were related : and this magnet drew him finally to the place 
of his ambition. 


Lord Curzon saw India as a pageant unrolled on that stage 


It is a theme apt to the novelist’s hand. 


and his own native appreciation of ceremonial dignity lends 
the right When the 
actors in a roll, more famous for good government than any 


him, so to say, stage-craft. from all 


selects Hlastings and Dalhousie as 
feel that this is 


indeed : and when amid the many gloomy forecasts of British 


dynasty in history, he 


supreme benefactors, we commendation 
rule in India he still foresees opportunity for Vicerovs of high 
their 


prognostic is 


character to influence 
the 


Lord Curzon had not 


and even on a 
Even if 
intellect 


produced an 


force impress 


native democracy, heartening. 
been a good historian by and 
training, so genuine an inspiration must have 


exceptional work. 


ENGLAND'S HELICON 


England's Helicon. Printed for Frederick Etchells and 
Macdonald. (21s. net.) 


Hugh 


birth, their 


supremacy 


Ir will never be known to what accident in their 
climate, or their characters the English owe theit 
inverse. Their foreign critics equally deplore the national lack of 
spiritual imagination and their possession of practical shrewd- 
ness, They eallthem shopkeepers andattempt(in vain) to boy 
cott their shop. 

but the 


ashamed. In short, they 


They regard them as the es 
Kinglish 


endow them 


ential bourgeoisie, 
clothed 
with all th 


(aus is hypocritical custom) and 


qualities 


which should render poetry impossible, and then, finding 
that the English continue imperturbably to produce the 
best poets, ‘escape from the dilemma by explaining that this 
is not poetry, because it is written in’ English. Nor does 
history —the name that we give to our historians’ mistakes 

help us. The nation of antiquity which most resembles the 


English, at least superficially, the Romans, were noticeably 


inferior in this respect to the Greeks. who in every conceivable 


particular are unlike us. In short it is a miracle, which is as 
it should be. 

So it will be as well to leave wondering, and accept the 
further proof of the English claim afforded by the anthology 
called England's Helicon, reprinted from the Edition of 1600 
with additional Poems from the dition of 1614 The 
perusal of this quite startling collection will throw no light on 
why the English write verse, but) it docs illustrate how and 
with what continuous abundance. 

Let us begin by considering nani The anthologist 
of 1600 was able to dispose of two Ivric poet Spensei and 
Marlowe of quite the first order. Ranking very close to 
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22 TILE 
these, if not actually at their side, he had Philip Sidney, 


Wotton, Peele, the Earl 
of Surrie and Thomas Lodge. As to W. Shakespeare, we had 
better say nothing, there is nothing that can be 
said, except to observe that the compiler clearly preferred 
nearly all the others to William if one may judge by the 
comparative number of pieces quoted. 

Here, then, is the first distinctive mark of English poetry in 
the great periods. It has a fertility not to be matched in 
any other country, and there is this further peculiarity 
to be noted, that the greatest pocts in our literature are never, 
like Virgil or Goethe, isolated and towering figures, but primi 
inter pares. 

In the next place, the J/elicon states all over again the 
debt that English poets, like English citizens, owe to their 
native freedom. of the here quoted were 
written, if not contemporancously with, very shortly after 
Ronsard, du Bellay and Desportes and not long before Racine. 
Comparing the English with the French poets, one is almost 
confronted with a comparison of two histories. Here on the 
English side is almost unfettered liberty of form, language 
and thought (though, in generally clothed 
in a pastoral convention), liberty that justifies itself by its 
wise moderation, while on the French there are all the 
restrictions of metre and form, which, in essence an attempt to 
confine a too romantic tendency, is curiously called classical. 
Most instructive is a comparison, for example, of the first 
verse of ‘Thomas Lodge's ** Rosalinde’s Madrigall” and the 
Sonnet pour Marie ” 


Michael Drayton, John George 


because 


Some poems 


these poems, 


first quatrain of Ronsard’s * 


** Love in my bosome like a Bee, 
doth suck his sweete, 
now with his winges he plays with re, 
now with his feete. 
Within mine eyes he makes his 
His bed’s amidst my tender brest, 
My ire his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah wanton will ye 7” 


nest, 


kisses 


And 
* Comme on voit sur la branche au mois de mai la rose 
En sa belle jeunesse, en sa premi¢re fleur, 
Rendre le ciel jaloux de sa vive couleur, 
Quand l'aube de ses fleurs au point du jour | 


Thomas Lodge invents his measure, stuffs his verse as thick 
with conceits as a cake with comfits ; 
Ronsard, on the other hand, is bound 
necessities. There the double rhyme, 
l‘arrose,”” to encompass, there is the carefully- 


and sings, as it were, 
at the top of his voice. 
by is already 
* la rose ” and * 
regulated thought, and there is, in spite of these obstacles, 
an air of determined mastery triumphantly achieved. I do 
not propose to pursue the comparison, or to attempt to decide 
(though I doubts) which of the two is the true 
gate to Parnassus. That would involve me in all the barren 
controversy between the and 
But, at least, I may perhaps conclude that though great 
poetry can be and undoubtedly is written by the Trench 
method, the English method is rewarded by greater fertility. 
It is not, of course, that there are no rules in English. Poetry, 
like life, is impossible without them, but she tends to make 
her own as she goes along, setting her case-law against the 


Iron 


have no 


classical romantic schools. 


Code Napoleon, 
Here, then, are two distinguishing marks, fertility and 
freedom. For a third I would choose the abundant use of 


the English tongue, that inextinguishable source of beauty, 
surprise and that tongue of which, like Turgenev 
of the Russian, one can say: “ In days of doubt, in days of 
dreary musings on my country’s fate, thou alone art my stay 
and support, mighty, true, free English speech.’ And 
these poets had the great advantage over later generations of 
the the dew on them. 


wealth, 


having magical words almost with 


So EK. B. can write of * The Silvanes in their shagged haire.” 
So Spenser : 
rhe pretty Paunce 
and the Cheuisaunce 
shall match with the faire flower-Delice.” 
So Jenoto of 
Vermilion roses that with new dayes rise,” 
or of violets 
your gracious odours, which you couched beara 


within your palie faces.” 


so fresh and varied is the languace, that if we did not 


So rich 
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find poets to use it for their art, it would almost certai ; 
write itselfin poetry. But the poets are not wanting, and th 
match the riches of the language with an abundance of 
imagination as rich. And one striking quality of English 
verse (which it shares with the German) is here shown in th 
capacity to make poetry out of the commonplaces of lif 


convention gleam out agai 


ol 


the stilted 
observation 


Through pastoral 
first-hand 
Sidney writes : 
* Your faire Mother is abed, 
Candles out, and curtaines spred, 
She thinks you doo letters write 


and love daily things, as when 


This is a vein that has never been worked out, and never will, 





and is one of the peculiar and sovereign merits of Eaglish 
verse, which, returning for ever to her mother the earth, is 
for ever renewed. 

In fine Mr. Macdonald has every right to claim in the intro- 
duction that ** Of all the collections of lyrical poetry published 
between Tottel’s Miscellany in 1557 and the Golden Treasury 
in 1861 England's Helicon is by far the most important.” 


licmBert Wout! 


AND GENERATION 


a Critical 
(Arrowsmith. 


OUR 


Biography 


WAGNER 


Richard Wagner : 
Hight. 2 Vols. 


B C,eore Ain ] 
bu 


Iv ever there was a man in this world who might be called the 


antithesis of the mystic, it was surely Richard Wagner. No 
doubt it may be said that any artist is the opposite of th 
mystic ; but that is to contemplate the mystic im the purest 


sense of the word, as a man looking upon the spiritual world in 
all its Order, and being content, and indeed 
3ut with Wagner the instinct toward 


mplete, with 
| 


silence. S expression was 


so much more emphatic: his utilitarianism within the ri 


experiences of the mind so much more exaggerated than with 


artists who effect some compromise about the privacy of th 
souls. 

He had no privacy. Me was the acn {f the Romant 
Movement, the great age of self-expres From | 
childhood this passion for exterior was remarkable. He mu 
approach his sisters’ wardrobes, touch the silks and velvets 
therein, and immediately fall into an epilepsy of self-express 
that was prophetic of his mature being Hlow curious it 
that the mind of Romanticism, of which he was the ecroy 
should be considered as subjective in its working, in contr: 
to the objectivity of the Classical mind. But closer inspecti 


shows that division to be one mere ly of localit Who is rea 


more objective than the man who externalizes and uses ¢ 
most secret processes of his senses, mind, and soul ? \r 
would not one feel that if that man moved to a closer intima 
with himself he would find the necessity for certain reticence 


which would force him to the impersonal expression which w 


recognize as objective and classical ? Viewing the matter 
psychologically, therefore, we see that so-called objectiy 


expression to be in reality a more intense subjectivity 


nearer approach to silence—and to mysticisn 


This has much to do with Wagner. Like all other good 
artists, he developed from the pers nal utery of yout 
towards the more perfect self-consciousness of maturity but 
he did it so tremendously—even in that age of giants—tl 
to-day we are in danger of under-estimating his qualities. 1 


now we are in reaction against the idea of the Great Man. and 
all the paraphernalia of egotism, self-isolation and glamour 
which during the nineteenth century was elaborated almost 
into a professional technique. There was then actually a voc 
tion as a Great Man, and those who had the necessary equi 
ment might fulfil it. Most notable of all, perhaps, were Goeth 
and Wagner; and 
country and Whitman in America. 

But the revolution in our idea of man’s place in the Kosmos 
with its powerful effect on our ethics and on the integration of 
our social life, has made the conception of the Great Man 


in a less degree were Tennyson in this 


almost impossible. That conception also has been damaged 
by the too rapid vulgarization of reputations which our Pres 
affords, so that some morbid novelist is blown into a publicity 
wider than that given to an Einstein. Our 
social environment, therefore, makes us sniff warily at th 
Great Man ; and we find critics nowadays dismissing Wagner 


intellectual and 
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as a good storyteller.’ furday ‘R ‘2 
every way a worthy sor to the Desert H 
Daily 7 rg. 


That Nice me g Couple 


RANCIS HACKI 
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William 
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as merely a giant in the expression of erotic fervour. Such 
criticism, however, is tainted with fashion and prejudice. 
Wagner's eroticism may prove to be merely a manifestation 
of his enormous nervous energy—an energy whose main 
achievement was to drive his mind always towards structural 
unity, towards that synthesis of detail which marks the 
highest form of creator. We are apt to judge him now by our 
observation of the Twilight of Bayreuth. We forget that so 
large a part of Wagner's genius consisted in his power of con- 
tact, his ability to inspire the most diverse people with a 
singleness of mission. To establish Bayreuth, after all, was a 
wonderful achievement, apart altogether from the art-work 
for which it was instituted. 

From our own point of view, of course, it may be a healthy 
sign that we are toppling down the gods whose shadows lie 
across our path. But our purpose in so doing is not yet clear. 
It may be that our democratization of the treasures of the 
mind is endowing a new type of intelligence which fears the 
oracular and egotistic art that creates and supports a morality 
of individualism. The “man in the street,” in his mass 
instincts, may be exerting his baleful influence into aesthetics ; 
and so the Titans fall not before a young Olympus who must 
have their place: they may rather be starving at the hands 
of a gencration of conscious mediocrity that is too anaemic to 
support them. 

So Wagner seems to be languishing. But one must conclude 
that it is because we have not the energy to visualize the whole 
man. Our generation does not tread the hills of the epic. We 
are tired ; we have no time ; so we stay in our lyrical gardens, 
and cultivate the flowers of mood and sensibility. Our need 
for form is satisfied with the automobile, the business organiza- 
tion, and the buildings which house our giant emporiums. 

Mr. Hight’s new Life of Wagner, therefore, will seem to us 
to be too partial, too subservient to the personality of the 
Master. Survivors of the older generation, however, will 
welcome it as a valuable commentary on the autobiography, 
and a very concise and sensible critique of the music dramas. 
It has given the present reviewer deep enjoyment to return to 
the Age of the Giants by means of these two well written and 


arranged volumes. Richarp Cuurci, 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tur July Contemporary is full of interest if somewhat pro- 
vocative in its Radicalism. Mr. Noel Buxton 
* Undercultivation and the Remedy,” bringing evidence to 
prove that our farmers are not bringing the best out of the 
soil falling behind continental standards. The 
chief cause of their failure is, he thinks, ‘** the increasing 
deterioration of equipment.’ Hie sees no hope of either 
farmer or landlord being able to rectify this deficiency and 
suggests that the State should step in, all agricultural land 
being controlled by a public authority as Crown lands are 
already controlled. Captain Wedgwood Benn analyses ** The 
Budget Insurance Scheme in detail. Ile Mr. 
Churchill's aim to be the slow shifting of the cost of insurance 
wholly on to the shoulders of the producers. ‘* The Decline 
of the Authority of the House of Commons” is 
pathetically dealt with by Mr. Hilton Young. 
of work, he says, has foreed it to delegate its powers and 
*omnicompetent.”? Can its old position be 
**some other organ of govern- 


discusses 


and are 


“so believes 


sym- 
Pre - 
ressure 


it is no longer 
restored or must we hope that 
ment’ will be developed? he asks, but he does not answer 
the question. With clarity and moderation and sympathy 
Mr. W. A. J. Archbold sets before his readers ** Some Indian 
Problems.” No one will read his article without an 
whelming of the difliculties of the situation. As a 
“career”? India no longer makes appeal to the English 
upper middle class. They will not under present conditions 
serve under natives. Mr. Archbold thinks they would so do 
“if their responsibility were exactly defined and their future 
assured.’ In a paper entitled ‘“ The Hyphenates and 
American Foreign Policy,’ Mr. Clarence Walworth Alvord 
endeavours to explain the present aims of America in regard 
to her relation with the rest of the world, and S. K. IL, 
writing of * Russia and Japan,’ warns his readers that 


over- 


sense 


“though the men and the methods connected with their 
Far Eastern policies have changed during the last few years, 
the common aim is still what it was in 1895, the economic 


control of North-east Asia. The Chinese have a saying, 
* Shoes for the same foot must be worn by different people.” 

In the new Blackwood nothing is dull. We would call 
attention to a light article on Rugby School in the ‘eighties, 
by the Rev. C. E. Green, and a serious one on Wallenstein, 
by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 

The most readable of the political articles in this month's 
Fortnightly are ** British Policy and the Future of Palestine,” 
by Mr. Chisholm Dunbar Brunton, and ** A Visit to Sheffield,” 
by Mr. Hugh Spender. Mr. Brunton very sym- 
pathetically the fear and distrust with which the Arabs 
regard Zionism, and points out that ‘** under British rule 
the Arabs have lost the representative institutions and a 
considerable share of self-government accorded to them 
by the Turks. These two grievances together have upset 
86 per cent. of the inhabitants of Palestine who must be by 
some means placated.” In Sheffield, Mr. Spender has gleaned 
and arranged a large sheaf of facts about the steel trade. 
The ordinary reader anxious to know something about the 
present state of English commerce will find much to interest 
and not a little to depress him. The present cut-throat 
methods of competition between the countries are appa- 
rently engaging the anxious thought not only of Sheffield 
steel merchants, but of those of both France and Germany. 
Sheflield, however, seems to have little hope in any inter- 
national scheme. 

A remarkably good number of The Empire Review contains 
two very interesting papers, one entitled *“* Mussolini the 
Man,” by Onlooker, and the * Literary Causerie : 
Arthur Benson,” by Desmond MacCarthy. Onlooker draws 
Mussolini as a man of action whose theories are 


describes 


other 


never more 
than temporary means to a practical end, to be changed as 
the situation requires, yet withal he makes him a man of moral 
principle and emotional fire, whose thoughts are always 
Mr. MacCarthy 
length for his admiration for Benson. 


in flux but whose rule of action is steadfast. 
apologizes at 
All Mr. Benson’s unashamed admirers will, however, delight 
in his shrewd and sympathetic appreciation illustrated as 
The praise strikes one as 


some 


it is by well-chosen quotations. 
far more sincere than the apology. 
An article on * The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Food Prices ” appears in the July Nineteenth Century. In 
it Dr. Christopher Addison picks out and arranges for the 
reader much information. The people have now 
1914 for 


thousands 


ordinary 
to spend twenty shillings for food obtainable in 
eleven shillings. thinks that to 


of housekeepers the rise in prices has not been accompanied 


The Commission 





by a corresponding increase in the family income. 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood writes on * Waste,’ meanine waste of 
life. Would anyone grudge, he asks, a penny on the Income 
Tax for one year for the subsidizing of Cancer Research; 


of millions on 
the 
considered ? 


might not the nation spend profitably a couple 
skilled attention for children’s teeth; shou rot 
question of smoke abolition be more seriously 
In * Shall there be a Book of Common Pray i oe 
Welldon objects to the new schemes of Prayer Book reform 
on the grounds that if such wide discretion is given to the 
individual parson there will finally be no Book of Commog 
Prayer at all. : 


and 


Bishop 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


SIR EDWIN CHADWICK. By M. Marston. (L. 


fs. 6d. net.) 


Parsons. 


No one who has studied the history of Poor Law Reform or 
read Sir B. W. Richardson’s The Health of Nations can doubt 
that Sir Edwin Chadwick was a driving force of such immense 
influence at a critical period of English history that he deserves 
a place in a series of biographies of reformers. He was a 
but he left his 
Sanitation was more to him than a hobby or 


tactless enthusiast and a trial to colleagues, 
mark plainly. 
a bee in his bonnet ; he saw truly in it the source of great 
advances, physical and moral, at a time when industrialism 
was herding the population into big towns utterly unprepared 
for them. IIis work in that 
registration of births, deaths and marriages and elsewhere, 


sphere, as in police reform, 


has lasted ; and since this book was published we have scen 
a French professor delivering a Chadwick Memorial Lecture 
on a health subject. Nothing would have pleased him more 
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This week’s issue of 





is a greatly enlarged issue 
containing matter and illus- 
trations depicting the 
humour of the Railway as 
seen by contemporary 
“PUNCH” Writers and 
Artists from 1841 to the 
present time. It contains a 
fine Double- Page Cartoon 
by L. Raven Hill, entitled 
“The Conqueror’s Way.” 


Usual G° Price 








To ensure obtaining a copy 
it is necessary to procure it at once. 
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than this international value set upon his work. Ife was in 
theory a Benthamite individualist and the Poor Law Report 
of 1832 threw off the last shackles of mediaeval Socialism that 
But he was too masterful, too impatient 
When 


he became conscious of his power in the land he fell into the 


oppressed the poor. 
of folly and ignorance to love liberty for its own sake. 


authoritarian, centralizing bureaucrat 
But his work and fore- 
sight brought about immense improvements among those 


snares awating the 


and to a great extent lost his power. 


who would not be bullied by him into what was good for them. 
The author treats his subject well and fairly, giving a good 
sketch of the man and the times. He is less fair perhaps to 
others such as Nassau Senior who were not so entirely under 
Chadwick's influence as he thinks. Mr. Marston's style is 
not always pleasing, but perhaps we compare him with too 
high a standard, being prejudiced by the charm and lofty 
sentiment that Mr. Tom Mackay could bring as historian and 
teacher to the objects for which Chadwick laboured. 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ATLAS. Specially prepared 
for the Times Trade and Engineering Supplement. George 
Philip and Son, Ltd. £2 12s. 6d.) 
Tis Atlas is wholly edinirable. The improvements in 
surveying, statistical information and _ statistical method 
have made essential a new type of map that will combine 
the old topographical details with a comprehensive division 
of countrics into commercial regions. This need is now 
satisfied ; and graphs, diagrams, and Ictterpress add a fascina- 
ting manual in the geography of commodities and transport. 
The maps are beautifully printed, and there is an excellent 
compendium and index of commoditics. Here is a book 
not only for the specialist, but also for the citizen to whom 
Imperia! development is more than a mere political sentiment. 
THE DOMINICAN ORDER IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. By Beryl E.R. Formoy. (S.P.C. BK. 
tis. ) 
Tuts is one of the series of Studies in Church History, and 
will be welcome because so little has yet been printed about 
the Black Friars, while their rivals, the Grey Friars, have long 
been a favoured subject for historical essays. Unhappily the 
records of the Knglish province have been completely lost, 
and Mrs. Formoy has had to make her bricks without straw, 
except in so far as the records of the Order as a whole are 
concerned with English affairs. It is interesting to learn 
that the English province showed a marked leaning to indepen- 
dence and nationalism in the late fourteenth century, in spite 
of the rigidly international organization of the Order. Mrs. 
Formoy attributes this to the national character, but it may 
reasonably be attributed to the political isolation of England 
during the Ilundred Years’ War, which determined its adher- 
ence to the Roman obedience, while France and the Dominican 
Order as a body favoured Avignon. ‘The author is at her best 
in describing the nunnery for Dominican sisters at Dartford, 
and explaining how the nuns, who could hold property, were 
used by Edward III. as trustees for the brethren at King’s 
Langley who could not. The proof-reading, especially of 
proper names and of documents in Latin, leaves much to be 
desired. and the book is rather loosely put together. 


FICTION 


STORIES OF 


‘ 


THE BESI 


The Best Short Stories of 1924: American, Edited by 
kK. J. O'Brien. 


SHORT 


(Cape. 7s. Gd.) 


Wuarever else can be said of the American short-story 
writers represented in this annual collection, it must be 
conceded that they are very dexterous and sure of themselves : 
their liveliness of touch is wonderful, their talent undoubted. 
Yet it is impossible to suggest that there is more than a 
transitory interest in any one of their tales. Perhaps it was a 
bad year for short stories ; there is nothing, for instance, by 
Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, Konrad Bercovici, 
or Katherine Gerould —a contemporary anthology without 
them is like an accompaniment without the singers—and 


Mr. O'Brien's well-known dictum, “a year which produced 


one great short story would be a remarkable one,” finds a 


very negative exemplification indeed. The origin of al] 
fiction is, of course, the folk-tale, the ancient short story; 
his original, and 


} 


the novel is but a modern amplification of t 


it is wrong to imagine that in the matter of substance there 
is any fundamental difference between them, or that the 
short story is a mere ilegitimate offspring of the nove 1. Char- 
din, Van Ostade, and Albrecht Diirer : 


own right as much as Holbein or Botticeili ; Herrick and Burns 


‘e ereat artists in their 





How curious to note that 
Now, the 
point in which most of these stories fail is that in respect of 
literary substance they are mainly anecdotal. Whoever met 
an American who was not choke full of anecdotes? That 
feature is reflected in the literature collected here, which is 
full of small stories and the click of the machine. O. Henry 
has done his deadly work. There are things which have point, 
but have no life, such as 
others which have life but no point, like ** The Cracked Teapot,” 
by Charles Caldwell Dobie, or ‘‘ Nocturne,” by Roger Sergel, 
i‘ortunately, most of the stories here fall into the second 


are as fine as Spenser and Shelley. 


as our poems got shorter our tales grew longet 


** Grudges,” by Rupert Hughes; and 


category, a hopeful sign, although it must be conceded that 
the cleverest story in the book, * Billy,” by Mildred Cram, 
falls markedly into the first. It is about a world-famous 
comic film actor who longs for quietude, retreat from his 
exacerbating publicity, some opportunity to meditate upon 
Hamlet! 
have never seen or heard of him, where also resides an austere 


Hle learns of a remote coral island, whose natives 


scientist who has been there for twenty years unselfishly 
Foes 


All is exacth 
as outlined, no one regards him, he is a nonentity. 


prosecuting studies for the benefit of mankind. Billy 
to the island and is left there for six months. 
But soon 
he misses the general acclaim, and to restore the faith in 
himself he gives a show to the islanders. Everybody succumbs 
forthwith to his comic wizardry, and when Billy at last goes 
o be his Man 
There is a satire about this story which 


home even the scientist accompanies hin—t 
Friday on the films ! 


puts it on a higher level than anything else in the book, 


OTHER NOVELS 


Cling of the Clay. By Milton Hay (Ilodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)-—-It is not till this novel has 
engaged the readers attention for more than half. its 
length as an ordinary industrial story of the North, that 
it suddenly develops into a murder mystery. Which 
section of the book is the more successful may be left to th 
reader's taste, but the latter part, with its detectives, 
eoroners and trial for murder, all in order, is” very 


ingeniously contrived. 

A Saturday Life. By Radelyffe Hall. (Arrowsmith. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Authors vary in their calls on the credulity 
of their readers. Some make a small demand in every chapter, 
others present a startling hypothesis the results of which 
follow logically. ‘This latter plan is adopted by Miss 
Radclyfte Hall, who requires that the theory of transmigration 
of souls shall be aecceptcd if the reader wishes to read A 
Saturday Life with comfort and conviction. Given this 
premise, the story is extremely amusing, and the characters 
of the three principal women are sharply defined and con- 
trasted. 


The Toy Maker. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and Boon. 
Ws. 6d. net.)—-Miss Sophie Cole has the art of making lower 
middle-class life in London interesting. and there is an un 
accountable fascination in her story of two women who keep 
a toyshop, and the mysteriqus Stranger who comes to sell 
them toys carved with real inspiration. Matters becom: 
perhaps a little too strong when the Stranger turns out to be a 
universal genius, and not only produces the great play of th 
century, but creates a furore in London by his performance 
as the hero. In spite of the redundance of 
accomplishments the book is pleasant reading 
of life in Chelsea are admirably drawn. 





his gentleman's 
nd the picture 


The Eternal Two. By Marie Conway Oemler. 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—Although the theme of The Taming of th 
Shrew is developed to a really ridiculous extent in the openin 
chapters of this novel there are many delightful passages to 
be found later on. The travels of the heroine in search 
of her husband through the wilds of South America present 
a very new view of that Continent to English readers, and, 
further, the account of the New England reformatory will 
be interesting to all readers who are concerned with th 
administration of justice. The book is more interesting in its 
accessories than in tts main theme. 
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THE GODFATHER OF _ ||| 2eady Friday 
DOWNING STREET | 
i y w 4G4 
(SIR GEORGE DOWNING, 1623-1684) 

An Essay in Biography. By John Beresford. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. | FA R 
rhis is the first biography of Sir George Downing, who 

in the course of a life extending from 1623-1684, was 

successit ely Scoutmaster-General in Cromwell’s army, 

Ambassador at The Hague both under Cromwell and 

Charles II., and subsequently Secretary to the Treasury. 

“Mr. Beresford has de his work well not ~siggng in steering | 
a neat and difficult mid course, but in givir to the kaleid 
scopic politics of Eur t! seventeenth century a frankly 
human and occasionally humoro interest,’ Lhe "Daily A 

A new Novel by the Author of “ Futility.” / Lt.-Col. E. D. MILLER 

ryy ‘ » a @! ry‘c' ad 

rHE POLYGLOTS CB.E., D.S.O 
. By William Gerhard. _ Author of “ lern Polo,” 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gerhardi’s new novel deals with the amorous An enthralling record of soldiering and 
adventures and reactions of a young man, the story un- a “+ | . | i had ad aes - 
rolling itself against a background of contemporary sport by one who nas ha adaventures 11 
cosmopolitan society, and is full of humour, irony and many lands and met a host of interesting 
satire, as readers of * Futility ” will expect. eO | ~ Reoimental | ——esner haa 

Mr. Gerhardi’s first novel, * Futility,’ was icclaimed low S pe | oe ae be leet POLO, racing, hunt- 
s soa pine same adjectives may, | ing, pig sticking in Bebar, life on an 
AN’ ron C HE HOV. indigo plantation, and big-game shooting 
: ae ; P 
in Nepaul all find a place in this enter 
(A CRITICAL STUDY) taining and vividly-written volume, and 

By WILLIAM GERHARDI. there are many stories of famous sports- 

‘own &vi s,.¢ t ae boars ) ) 1 
ach oe ‘ Sa hh Ne poh : men, including Lords Beaity, Rawlinson, 
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This book is the first manual ‘on oe subject, and is packed with both 
helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and noteworthy. 
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petotanns art AND 
CANNING 


“The two togeth« rorm probs bly the most 

valuable addition that has ity ade for 

some time to British historical literature 
Birni Ghai P. i. 


Published. 


Just 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 


3y HAROLD TEMPERLE} Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. 660 pp. 8) 5}. 25s. net. 
‘Mr. Temperl book one of the most enlightening 
which has appeared in recent years on the history of Britis h 
foreign policy . . . the human interest is never lacking.” 
The Duke of Northumberland in the Morning Post. 
“We have for the first time a brilliant analysis, fully and 
admirably documented, of Canning’s system of policy; and for 
the first time we are in a position to judge the Statesman, as 
apart from the man, and to measure the debt which England 
owes to him.”—Times Literary Supplement 
Pre viously Published. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CASTLEREAGH 


THE 
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By C. K. WEBSTER, Professor of International Politics, 
University of Ww ales, whe Professor Alison Phillips in 
The Observer, “has given us at last something like a com 
plete picture of the real Castlereagh and a just appreciation 
of his place in history.” xiv. 4-598 pp. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Chat Fool of a Woman 
By MILLICENT SUTHERLAND. 
four short stories. 
no less attractive than it is novel.”—Outlook. 
“ Poignant and extremely well written.””—Daily 
Express. “A brilliant kaleidoscopic 
Daily Chronicle. “ ixtremely entertaining.” 

Daily Graphic. 


The Home Office. 


7/6 net. 


A book 


“One long and 


picture.” 


By Sr EDIVARD TROUP, A.C K.C.V.O.. Vol. 1. 
in a new series of handbooks on ae (;reat Depart- 
ments of State entitled THE WHiITEHALI ERI 
The Sunday Times says: “It is, on the instant, a 
classic.” 5s. net. 


The Ministry of Health. 


e 
By Sir ARTHUR NEW SHOLME, K.C.B Vol. IT. 
in THE WHITEHALI ERIES lhe Datiy Mail, in a 
first review, says: “Nobody more suitabie than Sir 


\rthur Newsholme who was Il’rincipal Medical Othcer 
to the old Local Government Board from 1908-1919, 
could have been found to write an account ot the 
complex machinery of the Ministry of Health.” 5s. net. 


The Road to World P 


By OSCAR NEIVFANG, an American, who 
clearly the need for his country’s participation in the 
League of Nati ns and advocates the formation of a 
World Government as the only sure guarantee tot 


peace 12s. 6d. net. . 
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Houde not let your House 
Hunting be a vain expe- in 
dition. You are sure to see ( 
the house you want. Secure ! 
it! w) 
In these days it oy 
may be impossible i 
to rent it.—Then 
buy it. ‘What 


about the money?’ 
This is easily ob- 
tainable, and you 
will find that the 
repayments are 
really less thao 
paying rent. 
s 
Write for booklet—‘‘ How to 
become a Home Owner” to 


the C2OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


i 
ih 22 RED LION SQUARE, WC.1 
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EN vards to the hole— 
the line looks easy, but 
! 1,1] 


there are hidaen 
iangers. A silittle 
g vreatest 


and vour ball 3s 


A ilittl care and 
of lubrication will 
go a long way to ensure that vour car will 
alweavs get there- and back! 

Wakefield CASTROL Motor Oil is 


the inevitable choice of the experts and 
1 


hought on the subject 


enthusiasts who have studied every tactoz 
that affects the efhcient and economical 
running of their machines. 

Ihe careful study of either * Intelligent 
Lubrication for Motor Car Owners” or 


“ Motor-cyclists " (post free on application) 


will well repay you. 








c. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., 1. 7 D. 
All Aritish Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubri 
Wakefieid louse, Cheapside, London, EC. 2 
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The 


Finest English Apple Wine. 
The Favourite Summer Drink 


wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” Cider 





obtain l wards, in oF ( it all th 

lat t lt al ~~ a i n 

S I $ ( th Me I as 
| fit ¢ } 

1 I | The 


Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd., 
North Petherton, Bridgwater. 
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DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
duties and 


for 


amount of your death 


so leave your estate intact 


your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


In my Financial Notes last week I expre ssed the view 


that while the reaction in high-class investment securities 





was natural and, wit! imit is justified, the investor 
would do well to watch opportunitics for acquiring stocks 
on any important fi I] In a few directions a rally has 
already occurred, although ther has been no real 
change in the situation. Briefly stated, the reaetion which 


occurred at the beginning of the final fortnightly settl 


ment of the past hallf-vear was the inevitable outcome of 
insuflicient consideration having been given to the many 
difhieult probl S wt ) whi h the country Is still Con 


fronted: while, as is usually the case, there was then a 
to be accentuated by specula 


} “or 4 n 
tendency tor the pe { 


operat ons tor the fall and it is the closing of thos pos 
tions which accounts for the moderate rally of the past 
w davs. Just. | \ er. as the previous de pression was 
phasized | clopments as the news from 
China, the f il congestion arising from an overdose ol 
new Caj a itable realizations at t] 
end ot tl : I ( ) of °° hear HNOSITIONS 
du | thy vronely. that for the 
al bye adequately discounted. 

I DiiBates 

Vie vhil noted that in one or two ck part- 
ents ¢ t} ‘ | ur ind notably in Home 
Rail ( t industrial group, there 
hye , er value The reason. of course, 
— j ; ety with regard to the 
general ind t | depression Nor can it be said that 
aupnxiet . 1 that aur fion have been reheved b thre 
I ent Pa i I hate « thre subject ol uncmploy- 
] { | | alsa byt L the fiAl-dress debates on 
nancial and ono ubjects ever have produced any- 
thing very illuminating. The attacking party usually 
tends to « r t posit and to distort and some 
times to misrep! t the causes operating. On the other 
hand. tl lant re too often inclined to minimize 
the trouble and to e explanations which the man in 

trect v he idement can never be ignored 
! re s whol dequate, while on both sides of the 
debate p-service is paid to certain general principles 
ich. if the tribut re practical and sincere, would save 
half our trouble ! arising. If, for example the 
platitudimous utter of suecessive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. « ee! the necessity lor economy in 
national sy ( vere followed by corresponding 
tion. t ‘ d taxpayer would be relieved to- 
morrow : whl rf the veced for harder work and more 
intens ffort « vart of Labour to which all parties 
pretend now to bseribe were really recognized and 


present figures of 


vould be 


ected upon, Wé Tr d not have the 
ir foreign trade balanes 





wemplovm ( 

1a verv different ition from what it ts. 

Writin I within a few hours” of the 
de] ! of the P "s speech it 1s impossible to deal 
ad quatel with treatment of the unemployment 
probler Broa ly rm aking, howe ver. l Suppose ] should 
he fairly summarizine Mr. Baldwin's conclusions if I said 
that, while he has once again expressed his belief that 

iv of o iL problems of the day ean only be 
lved along the lines of closer co-operation and greater 
od I] heft ( ‘ plovers and « mployed, he also Ss of 

opinion that cert of our key industries require what 
ean ¢ he d ribed as artificial support in the shape 
either of sul r protection. The latter course 1s 
‘ } 1 of his election pledg ind there 
lor t loc t h the Government were inclined to 
back upon ( cond alternative. That many ot 

{ lis desperate need of aid of some kind 
( ot T ot } ‘insaid. but. while I do not propos 
hort ar e to enter into the many controversies 

| 1k ) thsidies a id with protective duties, 

5 fon) that the ter which r lly wives rise to concern 
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P . : , , 
IS the continued taiure to face those realitic > OL the 


industrial problem connected with the volume and quality 


{ 


of work given by Labour in return for a required wage, to 


sav nothing of the rigid observance of the sanctity of 
contract when once em} love rs or en ployed have riven 
mutual undertakings. Shorter hours, Trade 

trictions, and the growing political power of Trades Unions, 
have unde rmined the whol discipline ol industry, and 
whether the points involved are the effective working of 
the mines, adequate facilities on the railways, reliability 


n the discharge of the duties 


Union res- 





in the postal service, or ¢ 


of a domestie servant on a scale justified by the greatly 
increased wage, the service would seem to be poorer 
and the national eflicieney correspondingly weaker when 
compared with the pre-War period Nor is it suflicient 


to explain all this away speaking of the demoralizing 
influences of the Wan | 
temporarily 


regard them as adequate manent excuses the 


lividual businesses can have 
demoralizi fluences, but if we are to 
business 


will gradually disappear 


Co-or1 > Essentrat 
In saving this, howe I must not be understood as 
dogmatizing is to the rabilitvy of many industri 
in the present seriou } tion receiving som kind of 
special aid if only, a t were, to set things going once 
again. The point which I 1 empha: ing is that such 
aid will he futile i iti rt acco pan d by an ad quat 
response on the part ¢ Labour lo take a pl ictical 
illustration eithe r of a ¢ i or » ITC na stee|l eoncern 
which may be tindn ipossible vork with profit 
under pre ent conaiti It is coneeivable that in such a 
ease som * hounty he one hand, and some ceé 
cession on the part of t iareholders in consenting to 
writing down of caprt assist matters and, 1f accom 
panied by readin sont! part of Labour to give it own 
contribution tor a time the shape of longer hours and 
ereater out} ut per 1 evervthing ma vet be well in 
the sense that all part king the t porary erilice 
will ultimately receive a lequate return and the c try 
itself may find th ( d¢ nent justilled by success In 
meeting toreign competi and in increasing th vhok 
wealth of the count? If howe I the contribution 
of Labour is omitted, | t | ite OS UI the 
experiment will end in d be it | do so because, by 
the very reason of it istics eneral ¢ ce 
which is essential for t ecess of the experiment will 
be lacking. Labour, be eit nM t been called upon 
to make its contribut will misunderstand the whole 
situation and will irther 3 vossible demands 


rarcholders. because 


while Capital, as repr lL by the 


of unfair treatment. will also no longer flow to the indus 
tries of the country. The therefore, who, in seeking 
the solution of our pr t industrial situation, fail to 
state these plain truths to Labour and to Labour leaders, 
cannot be regarded ne the permanent interests 
of the nation as a whol Moreover, saying this, | do 
not believe [ am voi isolated \ Ww. but am faith- 
fully reeording the opu olf most fair-minded busimess 
men who are deeply con ed th the present tlook, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Dix . rik Fy 


DESPERATE Situatior t vell known, m call for desperate 
treatment, and with lar lines of Government obligations 
falling due, financial criti will not perhaps be disposed to 


censure unduly the lat French Finance 
Minister whereby a still further huge increase in the note 
issuing powers of the Bank of France is to take place \p- 
parently it is the idea of M. Caillaux that this expansion ts t 
be a final one and to f the prelude to operations in the 


proposa 


direction of stabilizatior rhis view is borne out to some 
extent by the fact that it is to be followed by a new 
] pe r cent. Ge ld | based on the dollar and with 
cuarantee to the purel r against the effect of any depre- 
ciation in the frane. On the other hand, as has been pointed 
out in the Times and el her much must depend upon 
whether the full expan n the Note Circulation of the Bank 
of France becomes me iry or not If it does, the infla- 
tionary influer ire bound to follow, and experict has 
shown that when once ft e fores in the mastery there Is 
ereat difficulty in eatlu It. At all « its, it is not very 
cneouracin to tind it ful th pa t ih = 
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eetemareenes “ — = 
with the exeeption of the famous slump of eighteen months 
ago — established a fresh low reeord at over 10 per cent., and 


although there is 
is to conti 
has not vet 


general unanimity in the reports from France 
being reposed in’ M. Caillaux, that confidence 


t 
been displayed in a recovery in French currency 


REPARATIONS. 

From all who were present at the reeent Conference at 
Brussels of the International Chambers of Comineree | hear 
good reports of the admirable speech delivered by Sir Josiah 
Stamp on the subjeet of Transfers. Under this short title Sir 
Josiah Stamp dealt at close quarters and very exhaustively 
with the general attitude of the various nations towards the 
effect of German Reparation payments. It is, of course, a 
matter of common knowledge that while all concerned in re- 
eciving cither Reparation payments or interest on Interna 
tional Debts clamour for the terms of the bond, such clamour- 
ing is generally accompanied by acute apprehensions of the 
effect of the payment of those Reparations or interest: pay- 
ments in the form of and services. In other words, 
there is fear that local industries and local employment may 
be affected, 


Lerrecr o1 


goods 


Virw. 

Sir Josiah Stamp takes the broad and common sense 
of the subject when he says in so many words : 
there must be certain drawbacks connected with the receipt 
by one country from another of an abnormal amount in goods 
and services, but it is a case of calculating how the thing works 
out on balance.” Moreover, as he a country cannot eat 
its cake and have it too. If it wants Reparation payments or 
the full interest warranted by “ the bond,” then it must be 
ready to pay the price. And then, in practical fashion, Sir 
Josiah Stamp suggests that, assuming Reparation payments 
are required, it is for the receiving nation to use the sum 
paid in Reparations or interest payments to relieve 
Budgets. and. therefore, aid its own industries to meet foreign 
competition. There are few countries which do not need to be 
reminded of the practical points raised by Sir Josiah Stamp, 
and the manner in which the United States appears to have 
taken umbrage at the implied challenge to the American 


A ComMMoN SENSE 


Vicw 


SaVS, 


poliey of raising a high tariff wall would seem to show that 
in that country the shoe pinches rather hardly. 
New Carrrar ABSORPTIONS, 
On more than one oecasion when commenting upon the 


* OF course, | 


its own | 











” Come over 


and help us.’ 


This 
hundreds of 
large 
The Evil One is 
abounds : multitudes 
chain of sin, 


comes to all ¢ hrist 


and populou 


apy al 


pool 
tows 
strongly entren 


are tie md 





Day by day faithful workers in ter 
parishes are striving to bring the 
Jesus Christ and His saving pov 
and homes of the people 

The Church Vastoral-Aid Societ 
work in nearly 700 parishes by 
support ot assistant clergy, lav 


worker But this is far from 
Many parishes are 
The erv from. thes 
help us.” 
cannot go vourself 
through the 


Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society. 


( ’ 
Falcon Court, 


place l | 


will vou help 


32 | Fleet ‘Street, 


till cle pl yrabl 


Has their call come to 


London, 


ribly difficult 


| now lc dge 


to the he irts 


elping 


mn ovel 
you? lt 


end ol 


E.C. 4. 








set-back in eilt-edged securities T have suggested that ample 
recognition should be made of the extent to which the | 
situation has been affected by large new capital creations. 
When allowance is made for the trade depression and for 
the presumable reduction in saving power, it says very 
much for tl inherent strength of the investment markets 
that so littl ffect should have been produced upon invest- 


week, there 
half of the 


ment values, because although, as T showed last 
has been a pronounced reaction during the first 


vea it must | remembered that it followed a great rise 
for the whole of 1924. Even during the past week there have 
been so considerable absorptions of new capital, including, 
for ‘ pl the taking up by Great Western Railway 
shareholders of the whole of a fresh issue of £6,000,000 in 
preferet hares, while at the time of writing a good response 
S . to be given to the issue to be made this week 

( t f Lond nm Electric 6 per cent. preference shares 
of £1 ci t 20s. Gd. a share 


Monerary Conn! 
Wirt losing davs of the 


TIONS 


half-vear has come the usual 


STHAS strinvene both in the London and New York 
Mor Markets \t the latter centre there is usually some 
str i June, because it marks the final month of the | 
natios i l vear it } United States. In this country 
it ‘ f window dressing for the half-vearly balance | 

{ durit the past week probably more than | 
£350 000 000 wa borrowed from the Bank of Eneland for 
tht With the turn cof the month will come the | 
us elef and supplies of credits will be plentiful for a | 
few da t least. On the other hand, we are approaching | 
a period the vear when money rates tend to harden a | 
little. and later in July the effect will be felt of the ingathering 
of t sccond instalment of the Income Tax. On the whole, 
however, it does not look as if there would be any important 
change mn monetary conditions in the immediate future, 
though. perhaps, the market rate of discount may tend to 
Py te a little more closely to Bank Rate than it did 
mi tt first half of the year A. W. K 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 


£ 10,000 SET US ! 


rf 15,0 ( 


On January 12 one Spectator ~~ Reader gave us £125. 
V ‘ rl ‘ The V 
k MAGI I ( IREATHAM ‘ 


are the best inducement ra 
mooth Ld 
Let us nd ua , 
copy 
uc 
sarantce \ } 
df x 
vra , ’ 
2h x 
of 4 I ‘ 
i UB PLAI | \ ! 


ROBINSON 
BELFAST. 


London 





IRISH LINEN SHEETS 


& CLEAVER, 
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“THE FOOD OF THE GODS” 


OURNVILLE 
COcoA 


See the name “CADBURY” 


on every pre 


| 


MADE UNDER 
IDEAL 


peechictebdlenate 


e of chocolate 











STOLL PICTURE 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m 
JULY 6th, 7th and at 


(Sundays, 


EMPTY HANDS, 





Evelyn Brent; PRINCE OF WALES’ ‘TOUR 
lith nd Wh * THE DIXIE HANDIC AP 
Windsor mi Frank Keenan; © ! 
LIGHTHOUSE BY ‘THE SEA,” startin Rin Vin-'! 
Ix ind Louise Fazenda Aesop's Pelix 


THEATRE, 


6 to 10.30 p.m 


Kingsway 
New Prog.) 
Jack Holt 


and Norma Shearer; ** A DANGEROUS FLIRTATION,” 


IULY Ott 
Claire 
n “ THe 








LIBERTY 
BAGDAD CASEMENT 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 


in the briliiani colours of the 
50 IN Wibl 
} 


POST titi 


rien 


8/1 1 41 YAnRD 
NeW PATIeERNS 
‘ LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


RECENT ST., 


FABRICS 


LONDON, W 
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wa 


Punch ( ‘ ne 


Punch Core 


) ba size, 2/- each. 
49/6 per box 


of 25 Everywhere. 





TO PARENTS 


You want a BOARDING SCHOOL for 

your Boy ox Girl where you can have 

complete confidence in your child’s mental, 
moral and physical training. 


The choice 


’ 


is momentous |! 


Entrust it to an expert who can give you 
ound and unbiassed advice based on the 
experience of 30 years. 


Burrows Scholastic Bureau, 
175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Publis} of “* The Schools of England.” 


lt with by 


All enquiries personally dea 
Mr. N. W. ROSS, M.A., B.esL. (Paris). 











A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No No Commission. 


> 1) 
Shareholklers 
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HOW TO MEND BROKEN 
CHINA 


The China that the newspapers tell us about is 
not the only China. The great majority of the 
400,000,000 of Chinese live in villages, and they are 
quiet, industrious folk, who only ask to be allowed 
to do their work in peace. 


It is largely among these that the 500 colporteurs 
of the Bible Society find purchasers and readers of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


Translated into Chinese, and printed by Chinese 
in Chinese style, the Scriptures come to the people, 
not as a foreign book, but as one appealing to 
universal man. 

In China the Bible Society sold last year 
3,875,000 copies of Scripture—mostly Gospels. 
This was an increase of 714,000 over the number 
for 1923. 


Out of every ten beoks sold by the Society last 
year, about four were sold in China. 


China is the greatest market in the world for 
books. If a book goes on selling there in increasing 
numbers year by year, it can only mean that it 
commends itself to the people. 

What China needs is not but more of 
Christian principle in every department of its life. 
The Bible Society aims at putting the Book which 
enshrines those principles into the hands of all 
Chinese. 


less, 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, The British 
and Foreign Bibie Society, 116 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C, 4. 








7 Reasons Why 


The South London Church Fund is 


compelled to appeal earnestly to 
Church people for their liberal help. 


) 


1. THE DIOCESE OF SOUTHWARK (population 2} millions) 
is the most hardly pressed in*the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

2. SCORES OF ITS RIVERSIDE PARISHES are quite unable to 
have any assistant curates, lay and women workers without 
help from the Fund 
THE DIOCESE, including as it does large areas of South 


London slums, is so poor that it cannot possitly bear the 
whole of its own financial burden. 

4. £15,000 A YEAR is needed to pay part salaries of 
and women of God working in the most difficult and poorest 
parishes 


300 men 


5. THE POPULATION increases so rapidly that six new 
Churches are needed in the Diocese without delay 

6. AT LEAST £10,000 is required for the Building Fund 

7. MANY OF THE CLERGY are very much underpaid. £4,000 


is required annually to relieve them from distress 


Such are the pressing needs. 
Will you send generous help? 
Kindly reply to the Rev. Edmund Sinker, M.A., Secretary, 


South London Church Fund 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 

















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6* 244 &46 





















** There are no birds 





year’s nest.” 


in last 





You may have heard this Spanish proverb before. It 
has its equivalent in the English saying, ‘* Gather roses 
while you may,” and the terse Latin “* carpe diem.” 


To nothing do these sayings apply with greater force 
than to Life Assurance. 


Seize the present opportunities of Youth and Health to 
effect a Life Policy and make provision for old age. 


A WITH-PROFIT ENDOWMENT Assurance 


with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


is one of the finest means of doing this. 
Write for Explanatory Leaflet “AC” 2 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E..C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. | 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson treet. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLIS! » 1849 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAI LIFI OFFICE, 
Assets ° £56 ,000 ,000 
Annual Income .. £8 300 ,000 
The A.M.P. Society's premium rat ul ‘ erage, 
it distributes its whole divisible surp I y 
holders, it values its liabiliti the 1 t t ‘ and 
it possesses in a unique degr the n Vv expe 
rate, a high interest return and a fav ral mortalit xperience 
Those who desire to obtain their life t west 
met cost, with perfect security, are invi 1 gat these 
claims, ; 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEA 
LONDON OFFI 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c, 4. 
W. C. Fisner, Manager r tl Unit K 











EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Pr QG/- D 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Wiite for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed ass 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, ~* * “ 


Please quote “ S.” 


SPIRIT 


rtment of Wines 


Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 
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ES. Sir! one spirit looks 
much like another, but 
that’s as far as it goes. 
You will soon sense the differ- 
ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank, 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 





greater mileage. Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine 
alter six months running on 
PRATTS PERFECTION and 


vou will be surprised at the 


An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or smail. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions. 


minute amount of carbon in 
cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spirit is always the same, 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other 


pani 


“Tone oe rnin PaTRoK 





brand or grade. 





Sectional Booktasc 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 10), 


pC CL . ; 
PRAT TS TEN] © SrectAtists, gl ORD. 
Peale) 2°" 1 Agents: Duiau Co., Lid., 


PERFECTION SPIRIT lers, 34-3 Mai wgaret Street 
— everywhere — always, 


—_——— ninco 
ANCLO-AMERICAN L COMPANY. LTO 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON Swt 
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§ Rane cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 

welcomed by some smokers. ‘The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 


- OR - WITH OU st . _CORK 
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By the new ° 
Fingers that see. 
Deprived of their eyesight, the blind have to 






SS. RANCHI 
A CRUISE TO 
NORWAY and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 


23 DAYS—AUG. 15 to SEPT.7. FARES from 30 GUINEAS. 


16,600 Tons. 15,000 Horse-power 








On this cruise passengers will have a brand new P. & O. liner as their pleasure 
yacht at sea and their floating hotel in port. The “ RANCHI,” the second 
to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 ton vessels designed for the India 
Mail Service, has four passenger decks; an_ electric passenger lift ; handsomely 
appointed public rooms, including lounge ; writing and card room: smoking saloon 
and large airy and well-lighted dining saloons; broad promenade 
decks ; a first class orchestra and a skilled culinary staff. There is a 
limited nuraber of cabines-de- : 
dure. The vabins are unusually 
large and pot more than two 
passenger: will be berthed in 

















> 
\) 
= 
ad 
P, 
<= 
“/ P 
ae “Lon fs any cabin unless by request. Besides 
ame ROTTERDAM exploring the beautiful Sogne and the 


Hardanger Fjords, the “ 
will visit tne more attractive of the northern capital cities. 
is shown above. A programme picturing the “‘RANCHI’ 


RANCHI” 
A plan of the itinerary 
and her Cruise with a 


cabin plan and any desired further information may be had on applicz ation 

For Illustrated Programmes, Berths and further information, a 
P. & 0. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE. (I. 11. GROSVENOR, Manager), 
P. oO. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S5S.W. 1. 





GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES AT HOLIDAY FARES. Pr A pplication, 


aE aa a a a a a a a 


gramme on 








as it were, children again, and lgarn to 
They have to be taught 
earn their 


become, 
see through their fingers. 
to read and write Braille, to 
livelihood by handicrafts, such as netting, knitting, 
telephone 


type, to 


basket-making, weaving, by massage, 

In these and other 
directions they are making great and 
their former condition of helpless dependency is 
gradually being ameliorated by the strenuous work 


of such organisations as the 


operating, secretarial work, etc. 
progress, 


National Institute 
for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Perse 


Chairman :—Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E 

The Institute’s actiz s includ 
Relief of Blind Poor. Homes & Hostels for the Blind. 
Care of Blind Babies. General Welfare of Blind. 
Education of the Blind. Assistance to Local Institutions 
Home Teaching of the Blind. for the Blind. 
Publication of Books & Music. Employment of Blind Workers. 


YOUR HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Contributions should be sent to tl Hon. " Na NAL 


INSTITUTE FOR THE Buiinp, 224 Great Portland St: » Wa. 
































NEW 
YORK 


ROYAL MAIL 


LINE 
CROSS NEXT TIME BY 
“THE COMFORT 

ROUTE” 


Prue for Brochure N.Y .-—M 











fHE ROYAL MAIL LINE Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2 
BS 
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| 1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
MESCARETHUSA” <p 
TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY AF 


ad "el a ,000 


sataaade mi ni THE PRING Rs OF WALES 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 
Morcantile Marine 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Empioyment 


and many hundreds have been emigrated to 
the British Dominions 


I 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE 


KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer 
C. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Dey y (Chairman 
F. Hi 


CLAYTON, Esq 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND 


TheShaftesbury Homes & ‘Arethusa’ +o ed 


164 rrr wer, London, Ww. “7 2. 
VICE-ADMIKAlI Ll IN] HALS 
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GO BY 


CONTINENTA MOTORWAYS 


MoTORWAYS OTORWAN 


To SCOTLAND via Wales and English Lakes. 
To ITALY & DOLOMITES 
To SWITZERLAND via Chateaux of the Loire and Alsace. 


London to London. Every passenger has his 
own armchair and table. 1e newest form of luxury travel. 
Departures every three weeks. Send for illustrated brochure “ H. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORWAYS, seg 
98 Wigmore St., London, W. 1. P| fayfair 5428. 









via Venice and Italian Lakes. 


Inclusive charges, 














‘Spectator’ Competition 
JULY 4, 1925 











must cut out and enclose Mis coupon. (dSce page 1),) 


Competters 


FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing pigelashy of hese delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


Per d Per doz. 

Bottles 3 Bottles. 
Vin de Graves ron ed wee dee 30/- 17/- 
Do. Superieure wan an 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes... oe ose ose 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure ane ied eee 52/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the Us i Kingdom, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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We Clean A CHEESE” 


and Waterproof BISCUITS 
are a delightful com. 


ts Wear || fp 
Spo ts ear bination of ‘crisp flaky 
7 oe | biscuit and real cheese 
> “— ¢ < 0 i 4 
- ‘ Ny th ns hl - ae of most delicate and 
< ug 4 Sse 
jacket, thoroughly d refined flavour. They are 
your figure, can be com- ideal for luncheon or 
bined with a smart and “ well- di Ord ial ti 
groomed” appearance if your inner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Sports Wear is cleaned and 


pressed in the “ Achille Serre 


Nay.” Every spot and stain re- ; Made only b 
moved, shapeliness and pattern 

ced ns ™® 
revived, at the cost of a few CARR& Lc 
shillings. And, if desired, we can : CARLISLE 
include our carefully tested os 


waterproofing treatment. Write 
for illustrated Booklet “ Clothes 
Count.” 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 














Branches and Agents Everywhere. 





018. 

















To Look Your Best 


| 
| 
TAKE CARE OF YOUR | A well-chosen 


tod Ai R menu, a choice 
| : wine or a good 


AND USE tobacco out- 
weigh all price 


K OW LA N DS , | considerations 
MACASSAR OIL 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
f-lb. Tin « 5/2 








which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 


112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


FOR FIRST-CLA 


B. 39 





cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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—— al “ —— ——< = <r, 
’ pe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
GLOAG’S | * Kise ALPRED CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITER, 
; 4 Council in PPLICATIONS CHA 
} dates from January 1 1926; 1 { ( t 4 
REEN AL RI nt Pull parietars as to duties cn . 
Registrar 
, _ - : » aaa 5 = . | Phe Council reserve the pow to id t l idid 
A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT DRY | thos a » reply to this adverti 
Application te th with th imes of a ist t . rf i 
er dozer lhoitles ~arriage maid | nding to whom ret nee may | mad mad i 
57 a _ I aon bottle » Carrk 5 paid. } copies of testimonials, should | nt to the Regist: t LATER th 
[wo trial bottles by post for 10/- | OCTOBER, 1925, Women are eligible for any Office in atts 
‘ EDWARD CAREY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 
Famed for Ports for over 100 


years. 





CONFERENCE OF MODERN 
CHURCHMEN 

At OXFORD, AUGUST 24 th-3/st, 

*The Faith of a Churehman.” 


Meetings in Debating Hall. 
College and St. 


1925. 


Board and lodging at 


I lugh’s. 


Further information fr the Hon. Sec., Miss Nussey, Urrer Ew 


the Union 
Somerville 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. en ea 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. ne 
than 10 





Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 
Words charged as a line. 


Less 





should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


Instructions 


For Sale and Co ¥€et. 
MES, HE 2MMING,- 25 SOUTHWI K ST.. HYDE PARK, 
is furnish 


d rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is 
of baths and telephones Write for appoint- 


fitted with was-ilt 
} ind sixty-eight rooms 


ment M ile mming 





\ J ESTON -SUPER- MARE for Health and He :ppiness. 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and he: ilthy positions and surround 
ings (sea and land views), self-contained, well decorat very modern and sanitary 
convenien Rentals (inclusive), £85 to £150 ye rly No premium Fixtures 
free Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxferd Street, Weston-super-Mar 
COLLEGE, small, new, mixed, in excellent public building, 


= 
plendid nucleus, low rent lrofits over £300, 7 


Box 1301. ‘the Spee'ator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 


IWITZERLAND.— Large 


Cash Pri £275 inclusive 


Chal t To Let 


Mountain Furnished 


Grand position Bath, douche, electricity Suitable for smal! school 


family or conval nt hom Photos 
Apply NUSSBAUM, Richemont, St. Légiet ir Vev 


Appointments, Xec., Vacant and Wanted. 








U N VERSIT \Y OF A BE! ERDE! EEN. 
WILSON TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP, 
ARCHAEBOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
This Ful hip will fall vacan n October Ist next if the Wilson Trustees 
are prepared to 1 ive Applications for th Appoints Applicants must b 
Graduat of the University of Aberdeen rhe Fellowship is for Arehacological and 
Anthropolo | Research in the Near Kast, including the Balkan Peninsula, Asia 
Minor, Palestin Lgeypt and Mesopotamia Applicants are required to indicate the 
character their proposed work and to sketch the plan of travel and study whereby 

the work is to be carried out 

The Fellowship is of the annual value of £300, with a possible increase should th 
proposed het ¥ work require it r Fellow will bx ted for a period of two 
years, comm ng at October ist. loz5 

Furt rmation may be had trom the Seeretary. Mr. ALFRED MARTINEAI 
1 Golden Square Aberdeen, wit whom applications should be lodged before 


August Ist, 1925 


Ce RNWALL EDU 


riON COMMITTEE. 





rRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Wanted September next, a HISTORY MISTRESS Candidat should 
be grad f a British University and possess an Honour Deur Sub- 
sidiary Latin Phe possession of a Teacher's Diploma and ability to 
help wit ! ind dn will t a recomme lation 

Salar I87—¢320 

Fort pplication 1 be obt i (on reevipt « 1 stamped and idr | 
foolscap lop from the HEAD MISTRE SS. County School for Girl lruro, 
to whom they sl mild be return | t later than the Lith July, 19 

Educat > m 

‘ ! Hall, lruro, 

wth Jur ty 
Qcott HAAN, widower, no family, well educated, broad ex- 
h ' pen for appointment to any position of trust Pown or country 
at hon mad At present on visit t America Address BONHAM St 
Michac Charleston, South Carolina, 





! June 1925 


accustomed to accounts, office organization, 

















| | U RSAR; woman, 
having worked with Americans, desires re-engagement in School (1 

Girls), College, or other Institution, experienced in man nent of buildings and 
| larme! households No agents. Box 62 7. W H SMITH & SON Strand Ho i W.c2 
| ; AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—l nique “Training 
} in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months Reside sl Hostels recom. 
| mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department 
| CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU yng Fr CAREERS ASSO. 
CIATION (INCOE tPORATED), 54 } Russ ie Sens » W.C, 

> 
“Bectures, ‘Scholarships, er. 

| --~—-——— — 





A \ ( 


OYAL HOLLOW LL I 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Principal - Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A 
The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, October 19 rhe Colleg 
prepares Women Students for the London Degr in Sel ind Arts I 
| Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions o it 
more than £35, tenable for thr vear will be offered for ipetition in Ma 
1926 For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 


Cc rLlege re Eng le field Green, Surre 





Q' EN’S COLLEGE, LO 
Patron HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Visitor rHE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
‘rincipal: JOSEPH EDWARD M.A 
The College ides 1 Course t Lectur i \dvar i ler as well as 
a GENERAL EDUCATION ton Younger G 
ly the recent extensi of the College t i : 1 S al 1 
for the sonal ot sew n to I it r other P 
Examinations students may now be pre] the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINA 
TLON of ner pred ng te BOARD IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


NDON 











A one ye training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSE! » MANAGEMENT 
and on i SECRETAR HAI CTRAINING are also offered | | lent St 
taking th w other Special Courses ample ¢ wrtunit g r visiting | 
of inter in London For al) particulars of College, Prepa School ij 
dence ‘pply to the Warden, Miss (. KE. LEWER, B.A { H Street. W. 1 





STEY 


as 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish Syst« fers nplet Teachers Ira 


(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics M dica s and Massa 
Dancing, Uoeckey, Lacross Cricket Penni Netba s ng Anatot 
Hygi ne, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Cours Pros} i plicat 


TRAINING COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL Oo} MASSAGE 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, S.E. 21 
ict Lon oor ong one Preparation for the 1 her )) ma of the Ling 
__Association, § and th Certificates of the Chartered Societ Massage, &¢ 


] ENMARK HILL PHYSICAI 


A res _ n 








NeW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED AR! 
>ARIS ATELIERS, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES. 

Trofe me. urses in Interior Architectur nd D l t ( 

} and Iliustrative Design with Hi ic Research | il ‘ ; ] 

) trips, et Instruction in English ind rrench Visitor 

Illustrated Catalogues upon application to Secretary 

9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS 

| SROEBEL EDU CATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

| PAC HERS, GROVE Hows! ROEHAMPTON LANI S.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W .ENSINGTON, W t 
Chairman and Hon, Seeretarv, Mr. C. G. Monteti MOA Hon tr , 
Mr. W. H. Ogston For information concerning Sch I Fund id G 


from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, M EK. E. LAW REN( iD 


Girls Schools and Colleges. 








} 
nt HOLARSHIP in a hi sh. class B varding School (North of 
} A England) is available for the daughter of a | man, Age | 

| 14 years Apply, with full particula HEAD-MIS Box 1300 

} Npeciator, 13 York Strect,. W.C, 2 

oF INGHOLT CHOOL FOR GIRLS 
| HINDHEAD, SURREY 

} raciag male & if 

1 Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 5 BATCHELOR H 

| \ OQUDARD ad SCHOOLS. WES rERN DIVISION. 
Provost ! M ETHERINGTON Wrinat 


I R igton, : 
8. KATHERINE HEATHER TON PARK rFAUNTON i ‘d-Mistr 


Miss k. M | HARTNELL, _M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150 1, £180 
Q ‘HOOL OF 8S. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 
kK) =STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and y of £55 a year ar 
} offered for or Septe mber For particulars apply to tl HKAD-M rRE 








| Ho! GHRFiIE&L DBD, 
ONHEY LAN! WATFORD 
W 


Prin il —Mi 
chool r 4tirl rel \ rd 616 





HELENS COCK ERMOUTH.— Boarding 


Se ie the Lake Dt 


hool for Girls 





strict ! ipal Mi VHt ER 
Special terms for P ministers’ mid missionari yf marge if d ! 
VONVE NT OF THE NATIVITY. Boarding School for Girls 
On outskirt of town Larg | Sister oO ] 
| ‘le mnd music examination MOTHER SUPERIOR, ¢ Road, | 
CHOOL, SEASCALE. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ 
Le - 


Climate bracing ar 


i 
A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARA SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years UPPER SCHOOL for girla, 14 to 19 y 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf se good ead safe bathing, 


Manchester rp 
HEAD MISTRE SH 


Escort London, Crew Leeds 
ipply 


For illustrated prospectus 
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OQURNEMOUTH: KNOLE HALL. 


for Girls. eh ttior Near pit 


Principal, Miss FAIRBROTHER 





W a> ENTWORT H. 
\ BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIAT! 


Chairm Rev. J. D. JONES, 


Prin foal Miss M DAVII 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10° 
Entrance Scholarships 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, **‘ Wentw 


Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, 


Tue pow NS SCHOOL 


Head-Mistress: Miss LA CRETIA ¢ AMERON, 
Modern History, Somerville Coll 
Bracing air from Downs 

















MUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
I FOUNDED 1859, 
nincieas {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., 
Principals) yiss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 


(Resident only.) 


House stands in 100 acres of ground 


SPECIAL ATTENTION to MI m 


ANGUAGES, an 


I 
LECTURES BY WELL-K NOWN 


11 miles from London. 











T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SW AN AGE, 
Wy FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampst 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A Dublir r 


pupils prepared for advanced examinations and 
Beautiful situatior n overlooking the bay. Good arden i. 


"Bons Schools and “Colleges. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL 








WAREGHORN AS T » 
D PREPAR ATORY SCHOOT 


Dreghorn Castle, ¢ nton, Midl ul i vdmast 


will be sueceeded at the end of ters Mr 
poys for Public 38 8) | nd Darti 


UPPEI SCHOOT 


( nd Park. Libertor 


Head-Master; R. W. BURTON 


Boys of 14 and 01 prepared for the U1 
Prospectuses from tl SECRETARY, 17 


HEAD-MASTERS 





Prepara s 

FounDerRS: Sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT 
BRATH, K.C.B., ¢ M. V BLACKER DOUGLAS 
iIEORGE MACARTNEY, } 1 AD I \ 
HkAD-MASTER CHE REV, G. O MORG at 
(St. Catharir ( (re Car | 
GRADUATE STAFI 

The school stands in it vn magi nt nd 

ful climat healthy t Kv I fern 


basa rAKEN AS WHOLE-TIMI 
Apply f pectus, & to t Head-Mast 


Ke. COLLEG: TAVISTOCI 


ng Sextus I St] ENGINEERING 
Head-) . Vv. Pil 
VHU RCHER’S COLLEGE, PE’ 
Rw pase F. E. W 1 M.A..F_R 
is ri m 4 Dy t to ft 


W [ELLINGTON | SCHOOL. 
fed by Oxford and ( 


oO.T. Sy ' g et } 
HEADMASTER Wellit S Son 


NT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL 
S 


Fine healthy situatior High ground « 
AcT | 


’ f rat Jur 
ayl i Jun 





‘A BINGDON | “SCHOOL, BERKS.—P 


L Bight y qualified staff. Four leaving Sct 


Foott Cricke Athletics, Swimn Boating, 
Scholarships, March Apply W. M. G TRU NDY, 


OW TO BECOME ‘A NAVAL OFFICI 

containin gina form the regulations relating to the entry of Cade ta } 

s, 13 years 4 months t } years 8 months) Into the see wares Same | 

A 

of life at the College. —GIKEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), 
ion. W.] 


Sane ith, with instruct is as t w toapply 


1 Old Lond Street, Le 


Foreign. 
yu LA BIENVENUE — LAUSANNE 


SWITZERLAND FINISHING SCHOOI 
} Modert 


res, Art, Literature, 


lang . 


Scholastic Agencies. 


] nit 
v ts statin 
: ! MAN & KNIf 
s la Agents 
i Nb STRI I LONDON, 
l ( rard 
Tu r t ' 
6d 





= 
| 
| 
| 


pm EWRITING, 


TRINITY, JERSEYS CHANNELISLA 
; tory hool for Loy 











NC OME RSE 


CANT ERBI i 


tus write to R W. F. BURNSIDI 











ER” “5 (R evised Edition), 





Highest reference Pr al, M RUFER kis 





ATO R 








DVICE 


LA HOME or on th 
DOMESTIC 


36 Sack) 


Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & 


Principals in the country 


establishments giving a course 


Agriculture and Horti 
NO CHARGE 





SH 00 LS 


MESSI 





hed 
of 
S ( HOOL AT 
CONTINENT nd Tl IRS ESTA! }LISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY sS< HOOLS 
n f of har by 
AS, 'T RIN¢ & CO 
WwW, 1 I I 
l 
nall ed v i oo! 
j ion about 
) I iW 
S$ MAD rO PAI 


BOYS anno GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 


CLERGY RECEIVING 
SPECIAI 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Tutors in this COUNTRY 
PARENTS by sending (fre 


The age of the pupil, « 
J P 








Authors 
R° NALD MASSEY, 


Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victor 








ATON, Educational 


a Street, Lordon, 8.W 


ATE OR BACKWARD BOY FOR 


AND TUITION 


I S and 
N N I, Ww | t AlD 
} I Li iu. 
1 1 if al i 
( ‘ i B.C, 4 


Cupeturiting, Kec 


LITERARY AGENT. 


ries, & i l 





CAREER THAT PAYS Advertisement writing ¢ and publici ty 
work. Fither sex can carn £10 weekly in spare time Write for partic ulars 
and free lessou to (Dept INSTITUTE, 1 Me St., London, W.C, 
ARN Money by Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to wnte t Expert guida real training. 
Illustrated bookle t free ey 13 Viet Street, S.W. 1, 
A | THORS !—The t he J tation r selling 

te -, MSS i ( \ I t s 
MS Is. per thousand words. 





CE CRETARIAL_ 
Ss Advice about opy 


may be obtained from 


rFRUMAN 
él 


Hotels, 


A I I ntia 
looking Hyde |} f 
decora iand 1 
telephot I lt ! 
per d I 4 gull 


| gy ISLE Ol 


of Lochalst An att 
esting mot tou 


fine views. Moderate B 


OOR COURT. § 
Pi vijoining 18-hole¢ 


cuisine hef lectric light 


Good saf batl 
Summer and winte! 


Sidmouth 





A=< AN WATER HOTE L 


notoring centre 


Aeon PAL ACE 
‘ ssatiiek Cicia 


T BOURNE MOU" 
A with bathsand other d\ 
‘thy- LTENHAM., 


Hotel son) ft abo 


Spacious room Exceller 


’Phone: Cleeve Hill 9 


NA ARINE HOTE! , Gullan 
ap Centr n Gre t Brita N 


| BE eS : (FUL ‘eet 


R.A. derate tariff 


IGHL = recommended Holiday Home 1Ol School, College and 


University Gir 


—_ Mrs. PIERPOINT rhe Ch 





6919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN 


£15 4 6 MONTREI 
1 0 BRUNNEN 


H.K. ENDSI 


FURTHER 


and Asnouncen 


Cours, Xr. 


11K HENRY 
S 


A KINSHOTI 





.D JOURN ALISM. 


WJ 
ties, rc. 
CC § 23 | ef « ia 
( ud 
ROYAL HOTEI est } 
i \ hy 
5 l ! I 
TH (Private Hotel ONLY Hotel 
} 
il i 
Sv 
Br ( f Alla Sti shire. Excel 
| } ( ] Lawn 'l 


. Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique Hotel 
t i is. Grounds 46 aer 


HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


ral t Lek 41 Lift 
Cleeve Hill. Ideal Holiday 


East Lothian The finest Golfing 
wit \ Lawn Tenni 


Neal Honister Pass, Great 
ICTOURIA FAMILY HOTEL, 


4da Hot Ra 
4 $ 8° Hotels and Rail 
H Hi id liall 
i 
ATR] WS. I I Yo NW 
( 
i vie 
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Whoalemeal, &c. 


HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 


stones only. Cash with order, 7 lbs., 33. 3d., post free. 





Ground with 
Put up in strong 


Ww 











cartons, THE BREWHURST MILLING Co,, Loxwood, Sussex, 
OULTRY.—Delicious Tender roasting Chickens, Ducklings, 
7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., pair. Largest Boiling Fowls, 6s. 6d..trussed. Killed fresh. Deli- 
cious Butter Sib, 5s 9d. » posti ge ge paid. Miss Dempsey, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork, 
Miscellaneous. 
ANISH LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C.—For particulars write SECRELARY 8.R., Cambridge 


Street, London, 8.W. 1 


DROWN SHERRY 


(old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles. 
Sample bottle per post, 7s.—WICKHAM & CO., LTD., Bideford, Est. 1817, 
M U SIC BY MAIL. E verything i in Music—Vocal, 

ss 

23 Princes Street 


Educational—British and Foreign—Largest Stock in London 
Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxiord Street, W. 1 








Instrume ntal, 
MU RDOCHS, 














t AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 


London, _** 
REAL § SAV ING.— 





WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 
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